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FEBRUARY 11TH, 1879. 


Prof. W. H. Fiowrr, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Election of Sir Henry SuMNER Marne, LL.D., F.R.S., as 
a Member was announced. 

The following presents were announced and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From J. Park Harrison, Esq.—An Explanation of the Elementary 


Characters of the Chinese, 1801. By Dr. Joseph Hager. 

From the AurHors.—Notes of a Visit to Hachijé in 1878. By F. 
V. Dickens and Ernest Satow. 

the of the Royal Geographical Society. 

ol. I, No. 2. 

From the Association.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland. No. 35, 1878. 

From the Instirution.—Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. Vol. XXII, No. 98. 

From the Socrry.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 191. 


From the Socizty.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. 


XI, Part 1. 
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2 The Cranium of a Native of the Fiji Islands. 


From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. III, ~ 

Nos. 1 and 2. . ; 
From the AurHor.—The Evil Eye. By M. Elie Reclus. 
From the Eprror.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 30-32, 1879. 
From the Epitor.—*‘ Nature” (to date). 


Professor FLOWER, F.R.S., exhibited the cranium of a native — 
of one of the Fiji Islands, affected to an extreme degree with 
scaphocephaly, associated with complete parietal synostosis. It 
was brought direct from Ovalau and presented to the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, by Mr. Alfred Corrie, Surgeon 
R.N. With the exception of the sagittal, all the sutures of the 
cranium that are usually open in a person somewhat below the 
middle age are quite free. There are several large and complex 
Wormian bones in the lambdoidal suture. The length of the 
cranium is 214 millimetres, or 8'4 inches. The frontal region is 
elevated, protuberant, and comparatively wide, the greatest 
transverse diameter of the upper part of the cranium bei 
situated between the temporal ridges, about midway between the 
external orbital processes of the frontals and the stephanion. 
Here it attains 116 mm. From this point it gradually 
diminishes backwards, the width of the parietals immediately 
above the middle of the squamosal suture being only 112, which 
is the greatest diameter to be found on these bones, except just 
at the inferior posterior angles. This breadth, as compared to the 
total length, gives an index of 524. The asteriac width is 103, 
the biauricular 114, and that between the supramastoid ridges, 
the greatest transverse diameter of the cranium proper, is 125. 
The interzygomatic diameter is 133. The length of the cranial 
arc from the nasion to the opisthion is 430, of which the frontal 
occupies 135, the parietal 152, and the occipital 143. The 
length of the foramen magnum is 37, and that from the basion to 
the nasion 109. The cranium is apparently that of a male and 
has a considerable capacity, viz., 1620 cubic centimetres. 

As is well known, the Fijians belong mainly to the Melanesian 
or Papuan race, but there is a considerable mixture, especially 
in the coast districts, of Polynesian. In the present skull, 
the special characteristics of the race are so disguised by 
the deformity that it is difficult to assign its proper position, 
but the high orbital index (950) and the moderate width of the _ 
nose (index 50) and slight prognathism incline rather to the 
Polynesian type. 

For figures and descriptions of similar skulls in other races, 
Prof. Flower referred to Dr. Barnard Davis’s Memoir. “On 
Synostotic Crania among Aboriginal Races of Man,” Haarlem, 
1868; to a paper “On the Scaphoid Skull of a Pole,” by Dr. Koper+ 
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nicki, in the Journal of this Institute, vol. vi. (1877), p. 181; 
and to one by Professor Turner, in the “ Natural History Review,” 
January, 1864, in all of which references to the previous litera- 
ture of the subject are to be found. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis exhibited and described a series of photo- 
graphs from Australia and a small collection of native imple- 
ments. 

The following papers were read :— Customs of Australian —. 
Aborigines.” By Captain WILLIAM E. Armit, F.L.S. “ Austra- 
lian Aborigines.” By D. MacaLLister, Esq. Abstracts of these 
communications will appear in due course. 


25TH, 1879. 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same :— 


For tHe Lrpraky. 


From the Socizty.—Proceedings of the Ro Society, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 192. 
From the Eprror.—Revnue Internationale des Sciences, No. 2, 1879. 
From the Acapemy.—Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbourg, Vol. XXV, No. 3. 
From the Epiror.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 33 and 34, 1879. 
From the Aurnor.—Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio. 
ByM. F. Force. 
From the Eprror.—“ Nature” (to date). 


The following paper was read by the Director :— 


The PRIMITIVE’ HUMAN Famity. By C. STANILAND WAKE, Esq., 
M.AL. 


Mr. MacLennan has remarked, in relation to the curious 
custom of capturing women for wives found among peoples in 
all parts of the world, that “in almost all cases the form of 
capture is the symbol of a group act, of a siege or a pitched 
battle; or an invasion of a house by an armed band, while in a 
few cases only, and these much disintegrated, it represents a 
capture by an individual. On the one side are the kindred of 
B 2 
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the husband, on the other the kindred of the wife.”* What. 
ever may be the true explanation of the origin of exogamy, 
with which the custom referred to is connected, there can be no, 
doubt of the truth of the statement that capture is now 
usually, although it sometimes has relation solely to the indi- 
vidual, the symbol of a group act. This may not be the 
sense intended by Mr. MacLennan, who looks upon exogamy 
and polyandry as referable to one and the same cause, and 
who regards “all the exoegamous races as having originally 
H | been polyandrous.”t The phenomena of wife-capture prove 


conclusively, however, that the family group to which the 
woman belonged possessed, or thought themselves entitled to, © 
certain rights over her, rights of which they resisted the invasion, 
whether by an individual alone or by a group of persons, or by 
m= an individual aided by the other members of a group. It is 
important to notice that the groups in question appear to 
consist, not of strangers to each other or to the man or woman 
i| more immediately concerned, hut of persons bound together by 
certain ties of blood. This is shown to be so by the fact that 
the capture is atoned for by the payment to the relations of the 
woman of the marriage-price, if this has not been agreed on 
beforehand.{ It is required, moreover, by the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. MacLennan, that the tribes among whom the 
system of wife-capture prevails are chiefly those whose 
| marriages are governed by the law of exogamy.§ By exogamy 
| is meant the practice of marrying out of the tribe or group of 
neg kindred,|| and it is founded on a prejudice against marriage 
i with kinsfolk.— There is some uncertainty as to the nature of 
Mr. MacLennan’s primitive group, but judging from his statement 
| that “ promiscuity, producing uncertainty of fatherhood, led to 
the system of kinship through the mothers only,’** we may 
i suppose that it consisted of a number of persons all of whom, 
| as the result of promiscuity, were related by blood. The first 


division into which he classes uncultured peoples, according to 
their marriage rules, is that where tribes are separate and all the 
members of the tribes are, or feign themselves to be, of the same 
blood.tt Mr. Morgan very properly criticises this definition, 
which he says “might answer for a description of a gens, but the 
gens is never found alone, separate from other gentes; there are 


* “Studies in Ancient History,” p. 444. 
+ Ibid. p. 181. 

Ibid. pp. 54, 57. 

§ Ibid. pp. 104, 11¢, 

‘|| Tbid. p. 174. 

Ibid. p. 112. 

** Thid. p. 132. 

tt Ibid. p. 1138. 
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several gentes intermingled by marriage in every tribe composed 
of gentes,”* a fact which would seem to distinguish the primi- 
tive group of MacLennan, although consisting of consanguinei, 
from a gens or clan proper. Moreover, as Mr. Morgan shows, 
exogamy has relation to a rule or law of a gens considered as — 
“the unit of organisation of a social system,” and therefore the 
gens, of which, as an institution, the rules are prohibition of 
intermarriage in the gens and limitation of descent in the female 
line,f or rather the family from which it has sprung, may be 

ed as the earliest social group of which we have any 
knowledge. 

It is of the greatest importance to the discovery of the nature , 
of the primitive human family, to understand the origin of the 
gens or clan. As defined by Morgan it is “a body of con- 
sanguinei descended from the same common ancestor, distin- 
guished by a gentile name, and bound together by affinities of 
blood.” Mr. Morgan affirms that the gens originated in three 
principal conceptions: “the bond of kin, a pure lineage through 
descent in the female line, and non-intermarriage in the gens.”t 
The most essential feature is that of tracing kinship through 
females only, and the discovery. of the origin of this custom will 
throw light on that of the clan institution itself, and therefore 
on the nature of the primitive family. , 

Mr. MacLennan finds the origin of kinship through females 
only in the uncertainty of paternity, arising from the fact that 
in primitive times a woman was not appropriated to a particular 


' man for his wife, or to men of one blood as wife.§ The children, 


although belonging to the horde, remain attached to their 
mothers, and the blood tie observed between them would, as 
promiscuity gave place to polyandry of the ruder kind in which 
the husbands are strangers in blood to each other, become 
developed into the system of kinship through females|| An 
earlier writer, Bachofen, was so much struck with certain social - 
phenomena among the ancients, that he believed women to have, 
at an early period, been supreme, not only in the family but in 
the State. He supposed that women revolted against the 
primitive condition of promiscuity and established a system of 


-Inarriage in which the female occupied the first place as the head 


of the family and as the person through whom kinship was to 
be traced. This movement, which had a religious origin, was 
followed by another, resulting from the development of the iden 


* “Ancient Society,” p. 512. 

+ Ibid. p. 511. 

Ibid. p. €9. 

§ “ Ancient History,” p. 124 et seq. 
\| Tbid. p. 139. 
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that the mother occupied a subordinate position in relation to 
her children, of whom the father was the true parent. Mr, 
MacLennan very justly objects to this theory, that if marriage 
was from the beginning monogamous, kinship would have been 
traced through fathers from the first.* He adds that: “Those 
signs of supremacy on the woman’s part were the direct con- 
sequences (1) of marriage not being monogamous, or such as to 
permit of certainty of fatherhood, and (2) of wives not as yet 
living in their husbands’ houses, but apart from them in the 
homes of their own mothers.”+ The meaning of this is that the 
phenomena referred to by Bachofen were due to the former 
prevalence of a system of polyandry such as still exists among 
the Nairs of Southern India. It is very improbable, however, 
that kinship through the female only could have had the origin 
supposed by Mr. MacLennan. According to him one cause of the 
supremacy of women referred to by Bachofen was the fact of 
wives living apart from their husbands in the homes of their 
own mothers. This custom must, therefore, have preceded the 
supremacy of woman and the tracing of kinship through females 
which gave rise to it. We must believe that originally women 
lived alone with their daughters (and their sons also until these 
set up a separate establishment for themselves, taking with them 
probably their favourite sisters, as with the Nairs at the present 
day),t there being no male head of the family. If, however, 
we trace our steps back in thought to the most primitive period 
of human existence, we shall see that such a domestic state as 
that here supposed cannot have been the original one. Among 
savages there is never that subordination of the man to the 
woman which we should have to assume. We cannot suppose 
that the primeval group of mankind consisted only of a woman 
and her children, and if the woman had a male companion we 
cannot doubt, judging from what we know of savage races, that 
he would be the head and chief of the group. The very notion, 
however, of the family group having a male as well as a female 
head is inconsistent with Mr. MacLennan’s theory, and we must 
trace the origin of female kinship as a system to a different 
source than the polyandry to which he ascribes it. 

The idea of a special relationship subsisting between a woman 
and her children might no doubt be originated during the 
period when the men of a group “in the spirit of indifference, 
indulged in savage promiscuity,”§ if such a condition of things 
ever existed, but that alone would not be sufficient to establish 


* Loe. cit. p. 418. 
+ Ibid. p. 419. 
p. 150. 
§ Ibid. p. 134. 
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kinship through females only. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether there ever was a time when the uncertainty of paternity 
which Mr. MacLennan’s whole theory requires was so pro- 
nounced as to prevent kinship through males being acknow- 
ledged. Mr. Morgan agrees with Mr. MacLennan so far as to 
say that “prior to the gentile organisation, kinship through 
females was undoubtedly superior to kinship through males, and 
was doubtless the principal basis upon which the lower tribal 
groups were organised.” He affirms truly, however, that 
“descent in the female line, which is all that ‘kinship through 
females only ’ can possibly indicate,” is only the rule of a gens, 
and that relationship through the father is recognised as fully 
as that through the mother.* I have elsewhere, however, given 
reasons for believing that this statement does not go far enough, 
and that the earliest forms of the classificatory system of rela- 
tionships, on which Mr. Morgan bases his special theory, require 
actual kinship, and not affinity merely, through the male quite 
as fully as through the female. 

It is surprising that Mr. Morgan says little as to the origin of 
descent in the female line. He says “the gens, though a very 
ancient social organisation founded upon kin, does not include 
all the descendants of a common ancestor. It was for the 
reason that when the gens came in, marriage between single 
pairs was unknown, and descent through males could not be 
traced with certainty. Kindred were linked together chiefly 
through the bond of their maternity.”{ We have here apparently 
two reasons stated for the establishment of kinship through 
females—the absence of marriages between single pairs, and the 
uncertainty of paternity. Both of these conditions are found by 
Mr. Morgan to exist in the consanguine family groups which he 
supposes to have been formed when promiscuity ceased. The 
Polynesian peoples, among whom he finds traces of the consan- 
guine family, have preserved the recollection of female kinship, 
although, according to Mr. Morgan, the gens is unknown to 
them.§ The classificatory system of relationships, the origin of 
which he traces to the consanguine family, can, however, receive 
a totally different interpretation, and the existence of that family 
itself is very doubtful. Further, the difficulty of tracing descent 
through males, which Mr. Morgan supposes, is the result only 
of the polyandrous unions his theory requires, and if they ever 
really existed they could supply no further explanation of the 
origin of female kinship than the polyandry of the Nairs. He 


* “ Ancient Society,” p. 516. 

+ “Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” vol. viii, pp. 144-179. 
t “ Ancient Society,” p. 67. 

§ Ibid. p. 60. 
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would have done better to have sought to connect it, as Mr 
MacLennan does, with the special relation supposed to exist 
between a mother and her child. 
_ Mr. Herbert Spencer shows how this idea may have arisen, 
Unlike the other writers I have referred to, he does not think 
that promiscuity in the relation of the sexes ever existed in an 
unqualified form.* He thinks, indeed, that monogamy must have 
preceded polygamy, although, owing to the extension of pro- 
miscuity and the birth of a larger number of children to 
unknown fathers than to known fathers, a habit would arise of 
thinking of maternal kinship rather than of paternal, and where 
paternity was manifest children would come to be spoken of in 
the same way.t Mr. Spencer adds that the habit having arisen, 
the resulting system of kinship in the female line would be 
strengthened by the practice of exogamy.t The defect of this 
explanation lies in its requiring uncertain paternity, and I shall 
show that the system of female kinship has not arisen from the 
simple association in thought of a child with its mother in 
preference to its father. It is, moreover, inconsistent with the 
fact, mentioned by Mr. Spencer himself, that where the system of 
female kinship now subsists, “male parentage is habitually 
‘known.”§ It is true that he supposes male kinship to be dis- 
regarded, but this conclusion appears to me not to be supported 
by sufficient evidence. 

That there may have been a short period of barbarism, in 
which the intercourse between the sexes was unrestrained by 
any law of marriage, is possible. Probably, as female chastity 
before marriage is even now but slightly regarded among most 
uncultured peoples, all sexual alliances were allowable so long 
as the rule as to consanguinity was not infringed, and so long as 
no offspring resulted from the alliance,|] where this was entered 
into without the consent of parents. This consent would be 
necessary in all cases where such alliances were formed by 
females for marital purposes, and the sanction required would be 
that of the family head, at the early period we are treating of. 
Judging from what we observe among modern savages, we can- 
not doubt that self-interest chiefly would govern the father in 
connection with his daughter’s marriage. He would make certain 
requisitions as the price of his consent. Whether the marriage 
was to be a permanent or a terminable engagement, the 
father would stipulate that his daughter should continue to live 


* “ Principles of Sociology,” vol. i, p. 662. 

+ Ibid. p. 665. 

t Ibid. p. 666. 

§ Ibid. p. 667. 

i| See “ Lafitau,” i, p. 582; “ Lahontan,”’ ii, 144 ef seq. 
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with or near him, and that her children should belong to him as 
the head of the family group. In this case not only would the — 
‘children form part of the family to which their mother belonged, 
but the husband himself would become united to it and would 
be required to labour for the benefit of his father-in-law. 

A custom still prevalent among the New Zealanders may be 
cited in illustration. The Reverend Richard Taylor says, “some- 
times the father simply told his intended son-in-law he might 

-eome and live with his daughter ; she was thenceforth considered 
his wife, he lived with his father-in-law and became one of his 
tribe or hapw to which his wife belonged, and in case of war was 
often obliged to fight against his own relatives.” Mr. Taylor 
adds that so common is the custom of the bridegroom going to . 
live with his wife’s family, that it frequently occurs when he 
refuses to do so she will leave him and go back to her 
relatives.* When the wife left her father’s house to reside with 
her husband, he had to purchase the privilege by giving her 
father and other relations handsome presents.t In this case 
the children belonged to their father’s family, and the fact 
of the wife going to reside among her husband’s relations 
meant the loss by her father’s family of the children. The 
presents may therefore be supposed to represent the price given 
by a man for his wife’s offspring to her relations; an opinion 
which is confirmed by reference to the marriage customs of a West 
African people. Mr. John Kizell, in his correspondence with. 
Governor Columbine, respecting his negotiations with the Chiefs 
in the River Sherbro, says, “the young women are not allowed 

_ to have whom they like for a husband, the choice rests with the 
parents; if a man wishes to marry the daughter, he must bring 
to the value of 20 or 30 bars to the father and mother; if they. 
like the man, and the brother likes him, then they will call 
their family together and tell them ‘ we have a man in the house 
who wishes to have our daughter, it is that which makes 
us call the family together that they may know it.’ Then the 
friends inquire what he has brought with him; the man tells 
them; they then tell him to go and bring a quantity of palm 
wine ; when he returns they again call the family together, they 
all place themselves on the ground and drink the wine, and 
then give him his wife. In this case all the children he has by 
her are his, but if he gives nothing for his wife, then the 
children will all be taken from him and will belong to the 
woman’s family—he will have nothing to do with them.”} 

Mr. Taylor says that the ancient and most general way of, 

* “Te Ika a Maui,” p. 357. 


+ Ibid. p. 337. 
t “Sixth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, 1812,” p. 128. 
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obtaining a wife among the New Zealanders was “ for the gentle. 
man to summon his. friends and make a regular ¢awa, or fight, 
to carry off the lady by force, and ofttimes with great violence.”* 
A fight also took place if, when a girl was given in marriage, the 
friends of another man thought he had a greater right to her, 
or if she eloped with someone contrary to her father’s or 
brother’s wish. Even if all were agreeable “it was still 
customary for the bridegroom to go with a party and appear to 
take her away by force, her friends yielding her up after a 
feigned struggle ; a few days afterwards the parents of the lady, 
with all her relatives, came upon the bridegroom for his pre- 
tended abduction ; after much speaking and apparent anger it 
ended with his making a handsome present of fine mats, &c., 
and giving an abundant feast.”t In this case the affair ended 
in the same manner as the African marriage already referred to, 
and the idea was no doubt the same in both, the giving of com- 
pensation to the parents and relations of the woman for the loss 
sustained by them through her offspring being removed from 
the family group. Probably the wide-spread custom of pre- 
tended forcible marriage was originally thus connected with the 
rights of the woman’s relations, and may have originated in the 
desire to obtain for nothing what could otherwise be acquired 
only by a purchase fee. 

What these rights are may be ascertained from the .informa- 
tion given us by Mr. Morgan as to the privileges and obligations 
associated with the membership of a gens. Among them is the 
obligation not to marry in the gens ; mutual rights of inheritance 
of the property of deceased members ; and reciprocal obligations 
of help, defence, and redress of injuries. The functions and 
attributes of the gens, says Morgan, “gave vitality as well as 
individuality to the organisation and protected the personal rights 
of its members,”{ who as being connected by the ties of blood 
relationship may be regarded as forming an enlarged family 
group, or rather a fraternal association based on kinship. The 
gens would, however, form too large a group for all social 
purposes, and a smaller group would be composed of those more 
immediately allied by blood. Thus, although theoretically the 
effects of a deceased person were distributed among his gentile 
relations, yet Morgan admits that “ practically they were appro- 
priated by the nearest of kin.”§ Among the Iroquois, if a man 
died leaving a wife and children, his property was distributed 
among his gentiles in such a manner that his sisters and their 


* Op. cit. p. 336. 

+ Ibid. p. 536. 

“Ancient Society,” p. 71. 
§ Ibid. pp. 75, 528. 
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children, and his maternal uncles, would receive the most of it, 
his brothers might receive a small portion. An analogous rule 
prevailed when a woman died. The property remained in the 
gens in either case,* although its division was restricted to a 
small number of gentiles. It could not have been otherwise 
where the members of the gens are numerous or widely distri- 
buted. The same principle would apply in relation to rights 
over children, who in a low social stage are looked upon in the 
light of property. Among the aborigines of America, each gens 
had personal names that were used by it alone, and, says_ 
Morgan, a gentile name conferred of itself gentile rights. Now, 
although a child was not fully christened until its birth and 
name had been announced to the Council of the tribe, its name 
was selected by its mother with the concurrence of her nearest 
relatives. Morgan says nothing of any right of the gens over 
the marriage of its members and it would seem not to have any 
voice in the matter. The formation of the alliance is usually left 
to the two individuals more immediately concerned, or to their 
near relations,f and the marriage price belongs to the parents and 
near kin of the wife. This, in the absence of the marriage price, 
would be the case also with the children born of her marriage, 
on the principle that “children are the wealth of savages.” 
Reference to the custom of blood-revenge confirms the view 
that, for certain purposes, a smaller family group than the 
gens is recognised by the peoples having that organisation. 
Mr. Morgan says that the practice of blood-revenge had “ its 
- birthplace in the gens,” which was bound to avenge the murder 
of one of its members. He asserts further that it was “the duty 
of the gens of the slayer and of the slain to attempt an adjust- 
ment of the crime before proceeding to extremities.” It rested, 
however, with the gentile kindred of the slain person to decide 
whether a composition for the crime should be accepted, 
showing that they were considered the persons more imme- 
diately concerned. The crime of murder is, as Mr. Morgan says, 
“as old as human society, and its punishment by the revenge of 
kinsmen is as old as the crime itself.”} This is hardly consistent 
with the preceding statement that the practice of blood-revenge 
had its birthplace in the gens; in fact, it preceded the develop- - 
ment of the gens and originated with the smaller family grou 
which, as we have seen, is more immediately connected with 
property and children, and the marriage of its female members. 
hose who are liable to the obligations of the law of blood- 

revenge in any particular case must be identified, and, as they 

* “ Ancient Society,” p. 530. 

+ See “ Lafitau,” ii, 564, et seg. 

t Ibid. p. 77. 
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can hardly comprise all the members of the gens, we must sup- 
pose them to be restricted to the smaller group, consisting of near 
blood relations. Judging from what we know of the habits 
of the Australian aborigines in relation to the lex talionis, we 
cannot doubt that the persons subject to retaliation in any 
particular case are well defined. 

» The example of the Polynesian Islanders, who are said not to 
have risen to the conception of the gens, shows that before thig 
was developed, not ouly was the /ex talionis recognised, but the 
law of marriage and the rights of parents over their children 
were fully established. These are therefore not dependent on 
the gens, but are incidental to a simpler group of blood relations, 
that on which the gens itself is based. The idea of “ brother- 
hood” is at the foundation of all these early social organisations, 
Mr. Morgan says, in relation to the Iroquois phratry, that “the 
phratry is a brotherhood, as the term imports, and a natural 
growth from the organisation into gentes. It is an organic 
union or association of two or more gentes of the same tribe for 
certain common objects. These gentes were usually such as 
had been formed by the segmentation of an original gens.”* So. 
also a gens forms a fraternal association, as it consists of “a 
body of consanguinei descended from the same common ancestor, 
distinguished by a gentile name and bound together by affinities 
of blood.” If we trace the ascent until we come to the 
common ancestor, we shall have a group of kinsmen who com- 
pose the simplest form of “brotherhood :” that of a parent and 
his or her children. Originally this would be a mother and 
her daughters, as when the sons formed marriage associations 
the daughters only and their children would be left under the 
parental roof. It is evident, therefore, that the primitive family 
cannot have originated within the gens or clan ; on the contrary, 
the clan was based on the family or group of kinsmen, without 
which it could not have existed. Moreover, it by no means 
follows that because the common ancestor of the members of the 
gens or clan was a female, the primitive group of kinsmen had 
not a male as well as a female head. Considered as a “ fraternal 
association” the father may have been excluded, but for the 
purposes of the brotherhood it was of no importance whether 
paternity was certain or uncertain. The result would have been 
the same in either case. For other than brotherhood purposes 
kinship to the father may have been fully recognised. The 
obligations of the lex talionis, the right to property, and the 
control of children in marriage, may have concerned only the 


* “ Ancient Society,” p. 88. 
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kinsmen by the mother’s side, but those on the father’s side ma; 
‘have been equally affected by the law of marriage. That suc 
was the case [ have sought to establish elsewhere, as evidenced 
by the classificatory system of relationships, and that view is 
confirmed by various facts showing that kinship by the male 
side is fully recognised among savages. 
T have already had occasion to refer to Mr. MacLennan’s 
admission that if “ marriage was from its beginning monogamous, 
kinship would certainly (human nature being as it now is) have 
been traced through fathers, if. not indeed through fathers 
only, from the first.”* Mr. Herbert Spencer, although apparently 
thinking that promiscuity in the relations of the sexes was 
originally extensive, yet supposes that it was accompanied by 
monogamic connections of a limited duration. He says that 
“always the state of having two wives must be preceded by the 
state of having one,” and he looks upon the preference for the 
maternal kinship rather than paternal kinship as a habit, arising 
from the fact that the former is observed in all cases, whilst the 
latter is inferable only in some cases.t Mr. Spencer’s admission 
that where the system of female kinship now subsists “male 
parentage is habitually known though disregarded,” greatly 
weakens his position, the more so as we are not told why or 
when it is disregarded.{ Mr. Morgan goes far towards supply- 
ing an explanation of the fact, although his theory is defective. 
He affirms that gentile kin were superior to other kin only 
because it conferred the rights and privileges of a gens, and not 
because no other kin was recognised. “ Whether in or out of 
the gens, a brother was recognised as a brother, a father as a 
father, a son as a son, and the same term was applied in either 
case without discrimination between them.”§ Mr. Morgan 
does not, however, admit of certainty of paternity, although he 
states that “they did not reject kinship through males because 
of uncertainty, but gave the benefit of the doubt to a number of 
persons, probable fathers being placed in the category: of real 
fathers, probable brothers in that of real brothers, and probable 
sons in that of real sons.”|| This explanation is plausible, but 
insufficient, if, as Mr. Morgan says, descent in the female line is 
only a rule of a gens.§ In this case female descent cannot 
have existed before the gens, and recognition of kinship through 
the father may have subsisted prior to the formation of the gens, 


* “ Ancient History,” p. 418. 

+ “Types of Sociology,” yp. 665, 669. 
} Ibid. p. 667. 
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together with that of the relationship between mother and child 
on which such descent is founded. This would seem to be re- ' 
quired by the facts mentioned by Mr. Morgan in relation to 
the social institutions of the American aborigines. He says: “ An 
Indian tribe is composed of several gentes developed from two 
or more, all the members of which are intermingled by m 

and all of them speak the same dialect. To a stranger the tribe 
is visible and not the gens.”* Originally, therefore, the tribe 
_ consisted of two gentes, that is of the descendants from two 
female common ancestors, and as the gentes are not visible to a 
stranger we must suppose that the tribe originally represented 
the male head of the primitive family group to which the female 
common ancestors belonged. On this supposition the primitive 
group consisted of a male and two females, the former being the 
recognised representative of the group, although the descent of 
its members is traced through the latter. This view is quite 
consistent with the explanation I have elsewhere given of the 
classificatory system of relationships, which undoubtedly re- 
quires the full recognition for certain purposes of blood relation- 
ship through both the father and the mother. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is confirmed by what we know of 
the opinions entertained by peoples among whom the gentile 
organisation is fully developed. Carver, as quoted by Sir John 
Lubbock, states that among the Hudson’s Bay Indians children 
always take the name of their mother. The reason they give 
for this is “ that as their offspring are indebted to the father for 
their souls, the invisible part of their essence, and to the mother for 
their corporeal and apparent part, it is more rational that they 
should be distinguished by the name of the latter, from whom 
they indubitably derive their being, than by that of the father, 
to which a doubt might arise whether they are justly entitled.”t 
The reason given by the Hudson’s Bay Indians why children 
are called after their mothers shows that the system of female 
kinship is quite consistent with the recognition of kinship 
through the male. No doubt the mother is regarded by savages 
as having a closer physical relationship to her child den their 
father, but it is incredible to suppose that the latter could ever 
be looked upon as having no closer relationship to it than a 
stranger in blood. If the mother has several husbands the 
actual paternity may not be certain; but as the father must be 
one of several well-ascertained individuals, the paternity is only 
rendered less certain, and the child may be regarded as having 
several fathers and claim kinship through them all. If they are 
. sons of the same father that dance will be with the same 
* Tbid. p. 103. 
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persons as though its mother had but one husband. Under the 
conditions I have supposed, however, where a woman takes as . 
her husband a man who lives with her among her own relations, 
there would not be any uncertainty as to paternity, and there- 
fore the stronger relationship supposed between mother and 
child must have originated in the close physical connection 
observed to subsist between them. This does not, however, 
explain the origin of clan relationship based on kinship through 
females only, which is connected with the fact of the members 
of a woman’s clan possessing certain rights over her and her 
children. These rights would not be affected, even if the 
primitive custom of the woman continuing to live among her 
relations after marriage were departed from. Before this took 
place the system of female kinship would have become firmly 
established and it would be confirmed, although it could not 
be originated, by the idea that, as the wife may not be faithful 
to her husband, there is more certainty about maternity than 
paternity. 

The fact that a man’s heirs are usually his sister’s children 
shows that consanguinity is of great importance in the eyes of 
uncultured peoples, and what has been advanced is quite 
sufficient to account for that fact without assuming the 
existence of a state of promiscuity in the relations between the 
sexes. Such a state is not consistent with the abhorrence 
which even savages show to the marriage of persons of near 
blood relationship, and it has no support at all in the observed 
phenomena of savage life. The punalua custom of the Poly- 
nesian islanders, which has its counterpart among the Todas of 
the Neilgherries, and traces of which perhaps may be found, on 
the one hand in the fraternal polyandry of the Thibetans, and 
on the other hand in the sororal polygamy of the North 
American aborigines, is neither promiscuous nor incestuous in 
the proper senses of these ne. The possession by several 
brothers of wives in common, who may themselves be sisters, or 
by several sisters of husbands in common, who may be brothers, 
may, as I have elsewhere suggested, have originally been due to 
the feeling that marriage has a spiritual as well as a physical 
significance. Punalua was really an application of the idea of 
brotherhood to marriage, and it is not surprising that among 
uncultured peoples the having wives or husbands in common 
should be considered a high mark of friendship. 

It is important to notice that among the peoples who have 
developed or perfected the gentile institution, a rule of which is 
descent in the female line, the husband is the head of the house- 
hold and the wife little more than a servant,* so long as they 

* See “ Kleran,” ii, p. 74. 
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continue to live together. It is true, as Lahontan states,* that the 
wife has the same power of divorce as the husband, but so long 
as she remains in his cabin she is treated by him as a drudge and 
a mere child-bearer. As women they have some influence in ~ 
the tribe, but this is only when they have children to give them 
dignity. The Polynesian islanders not having risen to the 
conception of a gens, it is perhaps not surprising that woman ig 
usually regarded by them as an inferior creature. Her position 
as a woman is, however, better than that of a wife, in which 
capacity she is cared for as little as among the American 
aborigines. Her condition is mitigated only under the influence 
of the Areoi institution and where she enters into the punaluan 
engagement. If it is true, as Mr. Morgan states, that “the 
Australians rank below the Polynesians, and far below the 
American aborigines,” we cannot wonder that the position of a 
woman among the Australian aborigines is one of great 
inferiority ; in fact, among them wives are considered as articles 
of property, and not only do they suffer great privations, but 
they are most barbarously treated. The last-named people 
practise the simplest form of obtaining wives—that of capture by 
cunning and personal violence, but in most of their tribes 
descent is in the female line and the gens or clan is developed 
more or less perfectly. And yet the Australian aborigines 
possess marriage regulations which seem formed for the express 
purpose of preventing the intermarriage of blood relations and 
which fully recognise kinship by the male line. 

A modern French writer of great authority, Fustel de 
Coulanges, affirms that the ancient family was constituted 
chiefly by religion, the first institution of which was marriage. 
The family gives rise to the gens, and “with its elder and 
younger branches, its servants and dependants, formed possibly 
@ very numerous group of persons.” Such a family, says 
de Coulanges, “thanks to the religion which maintained its 
unity, thanks to its special privileges which rendered it 
indivisible, thanks to the laws of protection which retained its 
dependents, formed in time a wide-spread society, under an 
hereditary chief.”+ 

This view of the primitive family possesses much truth, 
i although it leaves out of sight one of the most essential 
i features of the family among uncultured peoples. The same 
may be said in relation to the patriarchal family of Sir Henry 
Maine. This writer says that “the earliest tie which knitted 
men together in communities was consanguinity or kinship,” 


* Op. cit., ii, 150. 
t “La Cité ‘Antique ” (6th Ed.), 1876, p. 133. 
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and that “there was no brotherhood recognised by our savage 
forefathers except actual consanguinity regarded as a fact.”"* He 
adds that “kinship as the tie binding communities together, 
tends to be regarded as the same thing with subjection to a 
common authority.” The notions of power and consanguinity 
are blended; a mixture of ideas which is seen “in the subjection 
of the smallest group, the family to its patriarchal head.f” 
“This group,’ says Sir Henry Maine, “consists of animate and. 
inanimate property, of wife, children, slaves, land and goods, all 
held together by subjection to the despotic authority of the 
eldest male of the eldest ascending line, the father, grandfather, 
or even more remote ancestor. The force which binds the 
group together is power. A child adopted into the patriarchal 
family belongs to it as perfectly as the child naturally born 
into it, and a child who severs his connection with it is lost to 
it altogether.” The patriarchal family of Maine thus differs 
from the primitive family of de Coulanges in its binding force, 
which in the one case is power and in the other religion, forces 
which are, nevertheless, reconciled by the fact that the chief 
element in this religion is the ancestral idea which is at the 
base of the patriarchal family. This view of the nature of the 
ancient family would be complete if it provided for the fact, 
revealed by the study of primitive institutions as now exhibited 
among uncultured peoples, that descent was originally traced by . 
the female line in preference to the male line. The defect thus 
revealed will, however, be removed if it can be shown, as I have 
- endeavoured to do, that descent through the male is for certain 
purposes recognised equally with that through the female. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in his “Principles of Sociology,” refers ‘as 
follows to a suggestion made by Mr. Fiske, which contains an 
important truth bearing on the subject of this paper. “ Postu- 
lating the general law that in proportion as organisms are 
complex they evolve slowly, he infers that the prolongation 
of infancy which accompanied development of the less intelligent 
primates into the more intelligent ones, implied greater duration 
of parental care. Children, not so soon capable of providing for 
themselves, had to be longer nurtured by female parents, to 
some extent aided by male parents, individually or jointly ; and 
hence resulted a bond holding together parents and offspring 
for longer periods, and tending to initiate the family. That 
this has been a co-operating factor in social evolution is very 
probable.”t The bond thus formed shows its influence even 
among the lowest savages, in the natural affection which 
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subsists between a mother and her children, when these escape 
the not unusual fate of infanticide. Natural affection is legs 
operative with male parents, but there are other feelings which 
have relation chiefly to male children which tend to form ap 
equally binding tie. Mr. Spencer remarks that: “To the 
yearnings of natural affection are added in early stages of 
progress, certain motives, partly personal, partly social, which 
help to secure the lives of children; but which, at the same 
time, initiate differences of status between children of different 
sexes. There is the desire to strengthen the tribe in war; there — 
is the wish to have a future avenger on individual enemies; 
there is the anxiety to leave behind one who shall perform the 
funeral rites, and continue oblations at the grave.”"* These 
motives must have been influential from the earliest period at 
which mankind consisted of more than a few small and isolated 
groups, and, therefore, we must assume that in these groups the 
male element was equally as strong as the female element, if 
indeed they had not a male head. Mr. Spencer remarks 
further that those motives, “strengthening as societies passed 
through the early stages, gradually gave a certain authority to 
the claims of male children, though not to those of females.”f 
These ideas are quite inconsistent with the notion that the 
family group ever consisted only of a female ancestor and her 
children, or that the woman was originally the head of and 
supreme in the family. The custom of tracing descent by the 
female line shows, however, that for certain purposes the 
woman occupied an important position, although it may, when 
the practice of wives going to reside among their husband’s 
relations became established, have tended to confirm that of 
female infanticide, as the children would be lost to the mother’s 
family group. One of the motives referred to by Mr. Spencer 
would, after the idea of special kinship through females had 
become established, affect more especially the persons bound 
together by a maternal tie. Where the gentile organisatiun is 
established, the duty of revenging private injuries is confided 
to the other members of the common gens. The duty of 
defence against the external enemy belongs, however, to the 
tribe, which here undoubtedly stands in the place of the 
original family group, in which both male and female kinship 
with their special duties was recognised, represented by its 
male head. This group we must suppose, therefore, had much 
in common with Sir Henry Maine’s patriarchal family. Under 
the head of the oldest living male ancestor, it embraced wife or 
wives, children and dependants. The repugnance to marriages 


* “Principles of Sociology,” p. 769. 
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between blood relations, which seems almost instinctive to man, 
would prevent such alliances between the members of the group. 
The male children when they reached the age of manhood 
would leave the paternal roof, and obtain wives from other 
groups, with which they would become associated on the 
principle of adoption, while, on the other hand, young men from 
other groups would take their place as the husbands of the 
female children. It would be during this primitive period that. 
the idea of a special relationship subsisting between a mother 
and her children, on which the custom of tracing descent 
through the female is founded, would become formed as already 
mentioned. The importance attached to female kinship would 
be increased by the development of a fraternal feeling among 
the children of the same mother, a feeling which would be 
strengthened if, as would probably not seldom be the case, men, 
after some years of cohabitation with their wives, left their 
children solely to the mother’s care. 

Under the influence of these various ideas and circumstances, 
the custom of tracing kinship for certain purposes in the female 
line would be developed by the time that the habit had been 
formed of wives leaving their parents to reside among their 
husband’s family. When this took place the custom would be 
fully established under the influence of polygamy, and the 
development of the gentile organisation would almost 
necessarily follow. The primitive idea of kinship through the 
father would, however, still remain in full force with the 
attributes which originally appertained to it, namely, the head- 
ship in the family group of the oldest male ancestor, whose 
authority is practically represented by the tribe, and the non- 
intermarriage of those thus connected. 


On AN ECHELLE DE CouLEuRS, published by the Société 
Sténochromique of Paris. By E. W. Brasrook, F.S.A., 
Dir. Anthro. Inst., &c. 


1. THE accurate determination of the colours of skin, hair, and 
eyes, is a matter of great interest to anthropologists. The 
classic work on the subject is that of Professor Broca, whose types 
of colour were adopted by the Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, who prepared the “ Notes and Queries on Anthropology,” 
published in 1874. He gives 20 types of colour of the eye, and 
32 additional types of colour for the hair and skin. 

2. Dr. Beddoe has remarked* that “even educated men 


* “Notes and Queries on Anthropology,” p. 8. 
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differ very widely as to the appreciation of colours and their 
nomenclature. Such a term as ‘olive, for example, is used 
by different observers to denote hues totally different from 
each other. Moreover, decided colours, such as bright red or 
yellow, or coal-black, are apt to attract the eye, and their 
frequency is likely to be over-estimated. It is therefore most 
desirable that information as to the colour of skin, hair, and 
eyes should be collected in a systematic manner, by compari 

those of every individual observed with the standard tables of 
M. Broca. He divides the fundamental colours of the iris into 
4, viz.: blue, green, grey (dull violet), and orange, and each of 
these-again into 5 tones or shades, making 20 in all. Eyes 
called black may, in his opinion, correspond with the darkest 
shade of any of the four—most often they are of the darkest 
orange. Hazel eyes belong to the orange series. Brown is a 
term applied also, according to M. Broca, to eyes of the 
orange series. The colours of hair are not so simple and flat as 
those of skin, and therefore are more difficult of determination 
by the table. They are better appreciated in moderate shadow 
than in bright sunshine. The skin usually differs much in 
colour where freely exposed to sun and air, and where habitually 


protected by clothing.” 


3. The Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, 
desirous of obtaining observations on the colour of hair from 
persons who might be unable to discriminate the 32 colour- 
types propounded by M. Broca, prepared (after consultation 
with an experienced hair-dresser) a selection of ten types for 
hair, representing those most likely to be met with among the 
population of the United Kingdom. 


1. Very fair, corresponds to Broca’s, 23 and 47 
2. Fair 52 

8. Golden 40 

4. Red » 80 

5. Red Brown 28 

6. Light Brown ,, 46 

7. Brown 42 (? 28) 
8. Dark Brown _,, a 27 

9. Black Brown ,, 34 
10. Black 48 


4, It has been found, however, in practice (as was surmised 
by Dr. Beddoe), that the flatness and want of life in the typical 
colours selected, render their identification difficult. The 
Echelle de Couleurs, prepared by the Société Sténochromique 
of Paris, appears to me to afford means for a scientific classi- 
fication of colours, and at the same time to present two 
advantages over either of those at present in use in— 

1°. The gloss imparted to the surface. 
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2°, The “twilling” impressed upon it, by which the effect of 
skin or hair is very accurately rendered. 
The object of the publishers of this scale of colours is not 
exclusively anthropological, but I venture to think that anthro- 
pologists will find their labours very useful. 

5. Bearing in view the immense value of every step towards 
universal scientific language, l would suggest that it would be 
very useful to identify Broca’s types with the corresponding 
shades in the colour-scale. 

6. It consists of the following 42 colours, of each of which 
there are about 20 shades. 


Vermilion. 22. Violet. 

First transition to orange. 23. First transition to purple. 
Second transition to orange. 24, Second transition to purple. 
Orange. 25. Purple. 


First transition to chrome-yellow. | 26. First transition to carmine. 
Second transition to chrome-yellow. | 27. Second transition to carmine. 
. Chrome-yellow. 28. Carmine. 
. First transition to olive. 29. First transition to cinnabar. 
. Second transition to olive. 30. Second transition to cinnabar. 
10. Olive. 31. Neutral tint-grey. 
11. First transition to meadow-green. | 32. Cinnabar-grey. 
12. Second transition to meadow-green. | 33. Brown. 
13. Meadow-green. 34. Orange-grey. 

35 

36. 

37 

38 

39 

40 


Mp wo ron 


14. First transition to blue-green. . Yellow-grey. 
15. Second transition to blue-green. . Yellow-green-grey. 
16. Blue-green. . Green-grey. 


17. First transition to blue. . Blue-green-grey. 
18. Second transition to blue. . Blue-grey. 

19. Blue. © . Violet-grey. 

20. First transition to violet. 41. Purple-grey. 

21. Second transition to violet. 42. Carmine-grey. 


7. It will be seen how exceedingly comprehensive this 
arrangement of more than 800 shades of colour is. I propose 
the following as a tentative identification of Broca’s types with 
those of this series :— 


Eyes. 

Broca 1 oe Orange ee 4e. 
” 2 ee ee 4h. 
3 Brown 341. 
4 Orange 4r. 
” 5 ” 4t. 
6 ree Olive lve. 
” 7 ” . 12h. 
8 Green 18n. 
9 ef ” 13p. 
» 10 18r. 
Blue-green 18e. 
Blue 19 
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Broca 15 te Blue 19s, 
Orange-grey 34e. 
» 
” 18 ” 
» 19 ”» 34n. 
20 ” 34s, 


Hair and Skin. 


Anth. Comm. Broca 
21 oe Brown 33n. 
22 ee Orange-grey 340. 
1, very fair 23 Orange 4t. 
. 24 Orange-grey 84t. 
25 Cinnabar-grey 32t. 
26 Brown 33r. 
8, dark-brown 27 % 33d. 
5, red-brown 28 Vermilion 3d. 
29 3i. 
4, red 30 Brown 33m. 
31 4p. 
32 Cinnabar-grey 32n. 
33 Orange 5r. 
9, black-brown 34 Brown 338c. 
35 33e. 
36 Orange-grey 34m. 
37 ” 384i. 
38 Yellow-grey 35k. 
39 Orange-grey 341. 
3, golden 40 Brown 33p. 
41 ee Orange 5b. 
7, brown 42 5e. 
43 4g. 
44 5q. 
45 5s. 
6, light-brown 46 6i. 
1, very fair 47 os Yellow-grey 35t. 
10, black 48 a Brown 33a. 
49 33b. 
50 Orange-grey 34h. 
51 34p. 
2, fair 52 34q. 


8. Every one will see the extreme difficulty of making an 
identification between colours printed on glazed paper and 
others printed on a dull flat surface, and better trained eyes 
than my own will no doubt readily detect errors in the above 
scale. I have not, however, trusted wholly to my own eyes, but 
have sought aid of other eyes more used to the matching of 
colours. I put it forward merely as a commencement—some- 
thing to work upon. 

9. It will be observed that my identifications of eye colour 
extend over only 8 colours: 4, 10, 12, 13, 18, 19, 33, 34, and 
those of hair and skin over the same number: 3, 4, 5, 6, 32, 
33, 34, 35, showing that a comparatively limited range would 
suffice for all practical purposes in anthropology. 
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E. B. TyLtor.—Remarks, &c., on Games. 


Marcu 111Tu, 1879. 
E. B. Tyr, Esq. F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. | 
The following presents. were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same :— 


For tHe Lisprary. 


From the nen of the Royal Geographical Society, © 
Vol. I, No. 3. 

From the AssoctaTIon.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
Vol. V, Nos. 7 and 8. 

From the Avurnor.— Turtle-back” Celts in the Districts of 
Columbia. By Dr. W.J. Hoffman. , 

From the Enrror.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 35 and 36, 1879. 

From the Epiror.—‘ Nature” (to date). 


The President read the following paper. 1 
REMARKS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of GAMES. 
By Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., F.RS., President. 


In a paper read last year on the Asiatic origin of the game of 
patolli, played among the Aztecs before the Spanish Conquest (see 
“Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” November, 1878), 
I pointed out that the occurrence in Mexico of this game, closely 
allied to the Hindu pachisi, added a new proof to those long 
since brought forward by Humboldt, ot the old Mexican 
civilisation having been more or less derived from Asia. In 
preparing a lecture on the History of Games,* I have - since 
come upon other facts as to the geographical distribution of 
games, which seem to open a new line of argument as to the 
spread of civilisation from South-East Asia over the vast 
Malayo-Polynesian district as far as New Zealand, in times of 
some antiquity, at any rate long before the South Sea Islands 
became known to Europeans. 

Before entering on this special argument, as games have 


* Delivered at the Royal Institution, March 14, 1879; see “ Fortnightly 
Review,” May, 1879. 
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hitherto been scarcely used for the anthropological evidence 
they afford, it may be well to give a clear idea of the worki 

of such a line of proof. Of course no stress can be safely laid 
on the appearance in different districts of games likely to arise 
independently, as of those which are child’s play imitating 
serious arts like archery or building huts, or those which might 
naturally suggest themselves again and again, such as wrestling, 
or catching balls thrown from one to another. The games 
which have a value as proofs of connection or intercourse 
between the districts they are found in, must be peculiar or 
complex enough to bar the supposition of their having sprung 
up independently. On close examination, the number of 
radically distinct games known among mankind proves to be 
much smaller than might have been expected. Their examina- 
tion may be much simplified by arranging in groups those which 
appear to be variants of one game, like the backgammon-group, 
described in the paper in this Journal just referred to, or the 
chess group, or the polo-hockey group. Between these groups 
again, deeper-lying connections may be made out, as where it 
appears that the backgammon-group is related on the one hand 
to all games of dice or lots, and on the other hand to the family 
of draught-games, in which pieces or men are moved or drawn 
(whence the name draughts) by rule on a diagram or board. It 
is clear that new varieties of games grow up freely from the 
older forms. But also it appears that when a game is once 
worked into perfect fitness for its place in the life of boys or 
men, it may last on with remarkable permanence, as when we 
see represented in the ancient Egyptian tombs the counting 
game well known to us by its Italian name morra, as well as 
the childish sport called in English “hot-cockles,” where the 
blind-man on all fours has to guess which of the others struck 
him on the back. These simple amusements have held their own 
from thus early in the historical period, through changes which 
have superseded languages, dynasties, and religions. Thus, there 
is always a fair chance of finding in existence in modern times 
any of the popular games of the ancients. I have lately found 
that the classic Greek and Latin game of draughts, the principle 
of which was that of taking a man by getting him between two 
enemies (see Pollux, Onomasticon, ix, 98; Ovid. Ars Amat. iii, 
358, Trist. ii, 478), has not disappeured from the world. It is 
still in vogue in Egypt, much as it may have come with 
Alexander to Alexandria, and is known elsewhere in places 
where the Arabs have carried it (Lane, “Modern Egyptians,” 
vol. ii, p. 59; Burton “ First Footsteps in East Africa,” p. 41). 
This ancient classic game,.which may be conveniently called by 
the term Jatrunculi, seems distantly related to the Chinese 
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wei-chi, or game of circumvention, in which the principle is to 
take a man by surrounding him with four enemies. It may be 
here pointed out, for a reason which will be seen presently, that 
the game we now call draughts is quite different from these’ 
ancient games. It seems to be a modern and simplified form of 
chess, in which the pieces are all pawns, becoming queens when 
they reach the enemy’s line, while their mode of taking by 
jumping over is that of the older game of fox-and-geese. 

Let us proceed to examine the history and geography of the 
sport of kite-flying. Though now so thoroughly naturalized in 
Europe, it seems not to have been known beyond three centuries, 
but to have come over within that time from Asia, where it has 
long been popular as a sport of men as well as children. 
European travellers in China are amused to see grown-up people 
walking out in the. evening, string in hand, leading their kites 
about like pet animals, and in some parts one day in the year 
(the 9th of the 9th month) has been given up from ancient 
times to a great kite-flying festival on the hills, when the sky is 
full of paper birds and monsters. The Chinese skill in kite- 
making may be judged of, by trying the similar Japanese bird- 
kites, now to be bought for a few pence in London shops. 
The kite-flying in India, Siam, and the Malay region. has 
been often described, and among the peculiar forms may be 
mentioned musical kites, lantern kites, and kites arranged to be 
fought by making them cut one another's strings. Somewhere 
im South-Eastern Asia, we may assume as the geographical 
centre from which the toy spread. Now it appears that before 
the European exploring voyages during the past century, the 
sport of kite-flying was already known over Polynesia, even 
down to New Zealand. The Rev. W. W. Gill in his“ Myths and 
Songs from the South Pacific,” p. 122, figures the Hervey Island 
kites of reed with bunches of leaves and feathers on the tails. 
They were, he says, egg-shaped, club-shaped, or bird-shaped, 
and as the latter were more difficult to make, they were scarce, 
and greatly admired by the childish old men who delighted to 
fly them on the hill-tops of Mangaia. The native myth was 
that in the shades below, the god Tane once challenged the 
god Rongo to a game of kite-flying, but Rongo, who had 
secretly provided himself with an enormous quantity of string, . 
won the match. From this first kite-flfing, mortals learnt the 
pastime, and the rule is that in each game the first kite that 
mounts the sky is sacred to Rongo and bears his name. 
The Society Islanders made their kites of native cloth (Ellis, 
“Polynesian Researches,” vol. i, p. 228). The New Zealand kites 
of sedge and flax leaves have often been described, and a very 
artistic one is figured by the Rev. R. Taylor in his “ New Zealand,” 
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. 846; it isin bird-form and called kahw or hawk, from its 

vering, as we call ours a kite. It is a recognised sign of 
peace when kites are seen flying near a village (Dieffenbach, 
“Travels in New Zealand,” vol. ii, p. 31). We may fairly 
suppose that the sport had found its way from the Mala 
corner of Asia; and its wide diffusion among the islands, wi 
the habit of singing mythical chants during the flying, seem to 
point to some considerable antiquity. It is worth notice that 
the Fijians, who are not mainly Polynesian either in race or 
language, seem to have been out of the line of intercourse, 
Dr. Seemann (“ Viti,” p. 45) says they had heard of kites by 
their Polynesian name of manumanu, or bird, but had never 
seen one. 

Next, as to a game which we consider still more childish, 
Mr. A. R. Wallace (“Malay Archipelago,” p. 88) being one wet 
day in a Dyak house in Borneo, to amuse the lads took a piece 
of string and showed them “ cat’s cradle,” when to his surprise 
he found that they knew more about it than he did, a native 
boy taking it off his hand and making several new figures which 
quite puzzled him. In New Guinea the Motu, who are 
Polynesians, are also proficients at cat’s cradle (“Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute,” vol. vii. p. 483), and the position 
which the little art holds in New Zealand is most remarkable. 
The Maoris make the string into many more patterns than one, 
these representing to them canoes, houses, &c., and in this way 
they commemorate scenes in their mythology, such as Hine-nui 
te-po, the goddess Night, bringing forth her progeny, and 
Maui fishing up the North Island from the bottom of the sea. . 
It is said that Maui, the national hero-deity, invented cat’s . 
cradle, which is called mawi after him (Taylor, pp. 130, 347; 
Dieffenbach, vol. ii, p. 32). Among the Australians Eyre 
(“Central Australia,” vol. ii, p. 229) remarks, “string puzzles are 
another species of amusement with them. In these a 
European would be surprised to see the ingenuity they display, 
and the varied and singular figures which they produce. Our 
juvenile attempts in this way are very meagre and uninteresting 
compared to them.” Now as to the origin of the string games 
among these Malays (Dayaks) and Polynesians, it is evident 
that they did not learn them from Europeans. And though 
cat’s cradle is now known over all Western Europe, I find no 
record of it at all ancient in our part of the world. It is known 
a in South-East Asia, and the most plausible explanation seems to 
1 be that this is its centre of origin, whence it migrated westward 
i into Europe, and eastward and southward through Polynesia 
and into Australia. 
| It further appears from the account of Captain Cook’s “ Third 
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Voyage,” vol. iii, p. 144, that the Sandwich Islanders had a game 
like (English) draughts, but more intricate, to judge from the 
number of squares ; the board was 2 feet long, divided into 238 
squares 14 in a row, a.e.,14 x 17, and it was played by moving 


black and white pebbles from square to square. Unfortunately, © 


the explorers did not spend an hour in learning the game, nor did 
Ellis the missionary (“ Polynesian Researches,” vol. iv, p. 213) 


though he gives its name konane, and remarks that it is a 


favourite amusement with the old men, and that he has known 
a game begun early in the morning and hardly finished in the 
day. The game still exists, as is shown by a passage in Mrs. 
Brassey's “ Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam,’” chap. 16, so that by next 
year it may be possible to get a set of rules sent over. My own 
impression is that the Hawaiian game will prove to be related 
to the already mentioned Chinese game of circumvention. But 
it is to the present purpose to point out that, not being European 
draughts, it is almost certainly one of the Asiatic games, and 
had found its way from Asia before the time of the Euro 
explorers. The Maoris are now addicted to English draughts, 
which they play with great skill, but there is reason to believe 
that they had a native game of their own; the native term is 
emu (see Dieffenbach, vol. ii, p. 58; Shortland, “Traditions of 
New Zealanders,” p. 158). It is worth while to give this 
evidence in an incomplete state, as it may call the attention of 
anthropologists in Polynesia to the desirableness of looking for 
traces of Asiatic draught games as likely to afford interesting 
clues to the sources of South Sea Island culture. - 

Whether these games were carried from Asia over the Pacific 
by a drift of population or a drift of civilisation, that is, if either 
the Polynesians themselves brought them on their migration 
from the Malay region, or they were conveyed by mariners in 
later times, when the South Sea Islands were already colonized 
by the present Polynesians, on either supposition it would be 
likely that other distinctly Asiatic ideas would have travelled 
over by the same routes. In fact, we may look to tracing more 
or less of the Polynesian culture to ideas borrowed from Asia. I 
will give an example of this, which has for years seemed to me 
of much ethnological interest. The Asiatic conception of the 


earth being arched over by a number of concentric heavens is - 


found in Polynesian mythology. Now the mere idea of a flat 


circular earth domed over by the sky is one which arises naturally © 


from the evidence of the senses, so that its being found as it 
is in all regions of the world proves nothing as to intercourse 
between their inhabitants. But thedoctrine of successive heavenly 
spheres or strata is not thus suggested by the appearance of the 
sky, nor would it be likely even to occur to the mind of a savage 
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or barbarian. It was a scientific hypothesis of the ancient 
astronomers to account for the independent motions of the sun, 
moon, and five other planets, by considering them as carried 
round each on a transparent crystal sphere. Not to go here 
into the question of the connection of this theory with the early 
Chaldean system as seen in their seven planetary temple stages, 
.the doctrine of the heaven-spheres comes very distinctly into 
view in the Pythagorean scheme of seven crystal spheres of. the 
planets, through which we see to the eighth and outermost dark 
sphere carrying the fixed stars. The Sabeans reckoned nine 
spheres and a sphere of spheres, ten altogether. For an early 
stage of astronomy this theory of concentric planetary spheres is 
thoroughly rational, but when it passed into the speculations of 
astrology, and became popularised among nations ignorant of 
its scientific meaning, it seems to have sunk into mere mythic 
cosmology. ‘Thus, when in our own time and country we 
hear people talk of being in the seventh heaven, without having 
the least idea of the original real meaning of the phrase, we ma 

understand how the seven heavens and seven hells, and other 
conceptions of the same class, found their way into the religions 
of Asia. For my present purpose it is enough to mention that 
the broken-down Hinduism of the Indian Archipelago recognises © 
both the seven heavens which are the abodes of the gods, in the 
highest of which dwells Diebata (Sanskrit Devata) and the 
seven hells (sapta patala). This seems to indicate the line 
along which the idea of successive domes or storeys of heaven 
and the underworld may have reached the Polynesians. The 
best account of them is given by Gill (pp. 2, 21, 153), whose 
drawings show ten overarching domes of blue stone, correspond- 
ing with the lands in the nether world, the innermost circle 
being that of the sun and moon, which come up and go down 
through openings, so that the sun may be up above while the 
moon is in the world below, and vice versa. In the Society 
Islands, Ellis (vol. iii, p. 169) describes the nine heavens or 
strata of clouds or light inhabited by the different orders of 
inferior deities, the tenth being the heaven of uiter darkness, 
inhabited by the highest gods. Elsewhere the number of these 
heavens is reckoned to be seven (Waitz “Anthropologie der 
Naturvolker,” vol. vi. p. 299). In New Zealand (Taylor, p. 114) 
there are ten heavens, the lowest separated from the earth by a 
solid transparent substance of ice or crystal, along the under side 
of which glide the sun and moon, while above this firmament are 
the reservoir of the rain, the abode of wind, of spirits, and of light, 
the highest and most glorious of all being the habitation of Rehua. 
It seems quite unlikely that such notions of successive vaults or 
storeys above and below the earth should have sprung up as 
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ntaneous fancies among the Polynesians, whereas they are 
quite explicable as borrowed from Asia, where ignorant priests 
had degraded them from astronomy to introducé them into 
religion. The way in which this evidence of the transmission of 
mythology fits with that from the transmission of gates, 
strengthens both as proofs of the drifting of Asiatic culture into 
Polynesia. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Hype CiarKe observed that he accepted the paper of the 
President as a most valuable contribution to the knowledge of the 
epoch of proto-historic culture. He had himself been making 
further investigations on that subject, beyond those he had com- 
municated to the Institute. That the illustrations of the President 
should be common tothe Old and New World was a necessary con- 
sequence of the facts. In language a great Turano-African class 
must be constituted, including of dead languages the Iberian of 
Spain, the Etruscan, Prisco-Latin, &., of Italy. the pre-Hellenic, 
Dacian, Thracian, Phrygian, Lydian, Carian, Canaanite, languages 
of Cancasia, Akkad of Babylonian, Paleo-Indian, Egyptian; and 
of modern languages Basque, Ugro-Altaic, Georgian, Ude, Kolarian, 
Naga, and many others of India, Japanese, &c., Coptic, mauy 
African languages; the Pomo (mound-builders) and others of 
North America, Mexico and Peru. The mythology and cuiture 
were common to the whole class, and are not Aryan, but the Aryan 
mythology was based on the Turano-African. As facts were built 
up by such researches as those of the President, we should obtain 
a clearer view of the proto-historic epoch, and thereby of the pre- 
historic and of the historic. 

Mr. Moncure Conway said he wished to mention, with regard to 
what the President had said concerning the highly artificial kite- 
flying of the East, that a similar elaboration appears among the 
Chinese of California in the matter of card-playing. The oldest 
American gamblers do not appear to be so devoted to the game, 
and it is a stipulation in contracts for service made with Chinese in 
San Francisco that they shall pass every evening at their card- 
house; any remonstrance is as vain as against a religious custom. 
He wished also to remark that Professor Lesley, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in his work, “‘ Man’s Origin and | estiny,” published 
by Tribner, advanced the curious theory that the game of hop- 
scotch is a survival from an ancient representation of initiation. 
The diagram would be the ground plan of the temple, and the shell 
is carried from point to point up to the holy of holies. 

Lieut.-Col H. Gopwin Austen: With regard to the toy models 
of horses made at Troy and alluded to by the last speaker, I may 
mention that similar toys are sold in every bazaar in India, 
generally made of burnt clay and painted white, and represent a 
horse in a curious stiff attitude, with the legs stuck straight out in 
front and behind. There are two other games, 1 may mention, 
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which I have noticed in India. Ist, Polo at one time wag a 
favourite general game throughout Persia and India, but curious 
to say, it is now confined to only two spots wide apart; Baltistan, 
on the Indus, in the north-west and Munipur on the south-east, 
eastward of the Brahmaputra. But it was curious to find that 
this game, no longer played on horseback, 1s still retained and 
played like our hockey, on foot in Kistwar, a district south. 
east of Kashmir, where the villages turn out and play, one against 
the other, on a certain day of the week.* 2nd, In the Naga hills I 
was much struck by finding that the children played with a peg. 
top, spun with a string, made out of a very hard kind of wood 
pointed below, and one of these I still possess, I obtained at the 
Lahupa village of Shipvomeh. 

Mr. Hitron Price mentioned the great antiquity of the various 
games of ball, and the fact that balls covered with leather, cut into 
four and eight pieces, sewed together with string, have been found 
in Egypt. Ancient Egyptians playing at ball are depicted upon 
the monuments of Beni-Hassan. 


Marcu 25tTu, 1879. 
E. BuRNETT Ty or, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same :— 


For THe LipRary. 


From the Socirty.—Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, Vol. XXXII, 1877-8. 

From the Roya Acapemy or Sciences, Amsterdam.—Verslagen 
en Mededselingen der Koninklijke Akademie Van Welten- 
schapper, Deel XII. and XIII. ; Jaarboek, do. 1877 ; Processen- 
Verbaal, 1877-8. 

From the Socizty.—Transactions of the Anthropological Society 
of Russia, Vol. XXTI. 

From the Eprror.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Jan., 1879. 

From the Instirurion.—61st Annual Report of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, 1878. 


* Polo was first revived in India, in the district of Cachar, which lies west of 
Munipur, and where many people from that valley are settled, the tea-planters 
taking it up and playing with them; thence it spread to Dacca and to Calcutta, 
where it is played several evenings in the week on the Maidan. It was then 
taken up by officers of cavalry and other regiments in India, and has thus 
reached this country. 
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From the Eprror.—Materiaux pour l|’Histoire de l’Homme, Dec., 
1878. 

From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Vol. IIL, 
No. 3. 

From the Avutsor.—The Ancient Commerce of India. The 
Classification of Languages. By Dr. Gustav Oppert. 

From the Ep1ror.—Revue Internationale des Sciences, No. 3, 1879. 

From the Enrtor.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 37 and 38, 1879. 

From the Eprror.—‘“ Nature ” (to date). 


Mr. HENRY SEEBOHM read a paper entitled “Some par- 
ticulars respecting the native Races of Arctic Siberia,” accom- 
panied by an Exhibition of Ethnological objects collected in 
that region. 


The following paper was read :—- 


On some Rock CARVINGS found in the neighbourhood of SYDNEY. 
By Sir NIcHOoLson, Bart., LL.D. 


In various localities along the Coast of New Holland, especially 
on the eastern side extending from Cape Howe to Moreton Bay, 
carvings are found on the surface of rocks, representing in low 
relief the human figure, portions of the human body, as the 
hand or foot; and various animals, such as the kangaroo and 
whale. Some carefully executed drawings of these, by my 
friend Colonel Vigors, have been handed: to me by that gentle- 
man, and accompany this short communication. The soft and 
friable sandstone which is associated with the great coal forma- 
tion of Eastern Australia, presents facilities for these rude 
intaglios that have been taken advantage of very largely by the 
native artists. The spots selected for the tracing of these out- 
lines are the sides and shelving roofs of open caves, but more 
generally the smooth horizontal surface of the rock itself, at 
points near the edge of the cliffs overhanging the sea, or forming 
the boundaries of the different inlets by which the coast-line is 
broken, in various places along its eastern face. On the rocks 
overhanging the harbour of Port Jackson and along the 
countless bays into which its waters spread; at Broken Bay, 
and the estuary of the Hawkesbury River, these remains are 
discoverable and are often only brought to light when the soil 
which has accumulated on the surface and the vegetable growths 
by which they are concealed are removed. As not only brush- 
wood but large trees of considerable age are often found rooted | 
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in the soil that conceals these carvings, a considerable interval 
must have elapsed. since the period when they were executed, 
Those delineated in the accompanying drawings were discovered 
by Colonel Vigors whilst engaged in superintending the erection 
of a battery at Middle Head, Port Jackson. On clearing away 
the superficial suil and brushwood preparatory to the levelling of 
the rock the carvings were brought to light. Exact measurements 
of the various objects were then made and carefully reduced 
according to a given scale. In a memorandum addressed to me 
by the above-named able and intelligent officer, he makes the 
following observations: “The sandstone rock is formed into 
large horizontal tables and on these the outlines were cut. 
They were covered with’ several inches of vegetable mould. 
No. 1 is the only specimen of the human form I could discover, 
I look on No. 8 as interesting, as it shows the manner in which 
the natives began the work. Small holes were drilled or made in 
the rock at intervals of a few inches and were subsequently joined 
into one continuous line as shown in the other figures, No. 17 
is upwards of 30 feet in length, and no doubt was meant to 
represent a whale. No. 19 is the next longest. What fish 
No. 21 is intended to represent it would be very difficult to 
determine. The kangaroo (jumping), figure 24 as well as 27, 
where he is at bay, are amongst the most interesting.” 

I have iittle to add to these remarks, except that I have 
myself seen many similar examples of these “ graphiti” on the 
escarpments and surface of the rocks adjacent to the locality 
from whence the accompanying drawings were derived. Among 
these latter I have no doubt the Dogong and other varieties of the 
Phoce are meant to be indicated by the aboriginal sculptor, as 
these form a very important article of food to all the native 
tribes living on the sea-coast. A very common form of the 
carving here referred to is one representing the human hand 
or foot. As to the age of these remains it is difficult to form 
any opinion. From the extent of the erosion to which those 
have been subjected which have been exposed to the open air, as 
well as from the depth of the alluvium and size of the trees by - 
which the horizontal carvings are concealed, it is evident that a 
very considerable interval must have elapsed since the era of 
their production. The present native race can give no account 
of these remains, and I think it will be generally admitted that 
‘no aboriginal tribe, with whom any of the European inhabi- 
tants of Australia have been brought into contact, could have been 
the authors of even such rudimentary examples of artistic skill. 
Like other similar pre-historic carvings found on the coasts of 
North America and other parts of the world, they may be 
regarded as the very earliest examples of the efforts of particular 
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races of man to give expression to the imitative faculty by way 
of pictorial design. In the examples now brought before the 
Anthropological Institute there seems to be something like a 
reeption of the laws of proportion, for the figures for the most 
leave little doubt as to the intentions of the artist with 
“respect to the object meant to be delineated. 

At whatever period, and by, whoever these and similar 
sculptures were created, they are, I believe, the only real 
examples we have of genuine Archaic Australian art. On: the 
north-west coast of Australia, Sir George Grey discovered, many 
years since, some caves, on the sloping roof of one of which is 
painted on a black ground the rude form of a human figure in 
red and white, clothed with a short tunic, and with the head sur- 
rounded by a sort of nimbus, like that seen in medieval 
pictures of Saints. Were it not for the absence of the symbol 
of the Cross, the figure here referred to might be supposed to be 
a specimen of early Christian iconography. There are also 
drawings in other adjacent caves of men carrying kangaroos, and 
of various objects the nature of which it is not very easy to 
divine, but which Sir George Grey suggests as representing 
implements of the chase. These chromatic pictorial representa- 
tions found at the north-west coast of Australia, are evidently 
of a wholly different character from the sculptured rocks 
described above. The localities where the painted figures are 
found are not very distant from those parts of the northern 
coast frequented by the Malays fishing for trepang and the 
pearl oyster, and holding more or less intercourse with the 
natives of the soil. I would venture to suggest the probability 
that the paintings discovered by Sir George Grey and described 
by him in the account of his explorations in the north-east of 
Australia, may be the work of some accidental visitors, Malays, 
or possibly shipwrecked European sailors, attributable to someone 
belonging to a race distinct and superior to that which, so far as 
observation has hitherto extended, has held exclusive possession 
of the vast territory of Australasia. That Europeans have occa- 
sionally been isolated or seized by the natives, and compelled to 
consort with them for a length of time, sufficient to obliterate 
nearly all the habits and associations of earlier civilised life, 
is well known to those acquainted with history of the various 
colonies of Australia. When the first settlement from Van 
Diemens Land was made in Victoria in 1836, an Englishman, 
of the name of Berkley, was discovered living with one of the 
tribes of the Aborigines. He had left one of the penal settle- 
ments of the colony, had associated himself with the blacks, 
and for some 30 years had never seen the face of a white 
man. In this long interval he had lost, with the exception of a’ 
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few words, the use of his native language, had dispensed with 
all clothing, and had conformed in every way to the habits of the 
race amongst whom his lot had been cast. The early habits of 
civilised life had, however, left a sufficient impress on hig 
character to enable him to exercise a considerable ascendency 
in the tribe to which he had attached himself. It is quite © 
conceivable that such a man, during his enforced residence 
amongst savages, may have sought to preserve some of the 
earlier reminiscences of his life in rude pictorial representations, 
such as those described by Sir George Grey. 

With reference to the chiseled drawings to which attention 
is herein more especially made, it must be admitted that they 
exhibit a degree of mechanical skill and a sense of pictorial 
effect, that could only have belonged to a race considerably in 
advance of any now extant on the Continent of New Holland, 
The existing aboriginal native of Australia presents one of the 
very lowest of all known types of humanity. Has there 
been any degradation from an earlier and somewhat higher 
standard? Whatever conclusion we may come to on the 
subject it is at all events interesting to recognise in these 
uncouth and infantile efforts of the savage to give permanent 
expression to the images that occupy his mind, the existence of 
a faculty and an instinct which have their highest development 
and influence in the most advanced stages of civilisation. 


Discussion. 


Mr. James Bonwick made reference to other localities in which 
similar artistic displays were known, especially drawings made 
with red or yellow ochre and charcoal. A high opinion of the native 
ability has been entertained by several observers. Mr. Surveyor 
Hodgkinson saw a boy sketch with a freedom and correctness he 
considered superior to the work of English lads. Captain 
Stokes noticed many drawings on Depuch Isle, with not the 
slightest trace of indecency. Flinders found about one hundred 
and fifty designs on an island in the Gulf of Carpentaria. Peron 
observed fair carvings on boomerangs. The Tasmanians had at 
least two words to express figures drawn with charcoal. Their 
_— of imitating novel objects has been attested by several. 

he first time a bullock-drag passed through a certain district of 
the interior, a black fellow left a remembrance of the event in a 
capital sketch with charcoal on the bark of a tree. Robinson, 
exploring the West in 1831, came upon several specimens of native 
art. The permanent huts of Macquarie Harbour were seen so 
illustrated. Elsewhere a boat, or bark catamoran, was depicted, 
with five persons in it. 

Mr. W. L. Distant drew attention to a paper by Dr. Julius von 
Haast, recently read before the Institute, on “ Rock Paintings in 
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New Zealand,” in which there were many analogies to the inte 

facts related by Sir Charles Nicholson in New South Wales. The 
New Zealand rock paintings were also of a red colour, red oxide of 
iron being employed as a pigment, and fishes or whales were also 


portrayed. 


RELATIONSHIPS and the NAMES used for THEM among the PEOPLES 
of MapaGascaR, chiefly the Hovas; together with OBSER- 
VATIONS wpon Marrrace Customs and Morats among the 
Maacasy. By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Junior. 


A perusaL of Mr. C. S. Wake’s interesting paper upon “The 
Origin of the Classificatory System of Relationships used among 
Primitive Peoples” (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” Nov., 1878), has. 
called my attention to several facts connected ‘with this subject as 
found among the peoples of Madagascar. As some of these have 
not, I believe, as yet been brought into public notice, it may 
perhaps be of some service to note them down as a slight con- 
tribution to a fuller knowledge of the state of society among 
primitive races of mankind. 

When a foreigner first settles down in the country and 
begins to study the language, he finds in many classes of words . 
strange deficiencies as compared with English, while atthe same 
time he finds in other groups a much greater fulness and 
minuteness of distinction than exists in his own or allied 
languages. 

This remark applies fully to the names used for relationships 
among the Hovas, if not also to those employed by the other 
Malagasy tribes. 

The words for “ father,” ray, and “ mother,” rény, are used with 
a very wide signification, and are applied not only to the actual 
father and mother, but also to step-father and step-mother (who 
are also called ratkely and rénikely, “little father,” and “little 
mother”), and to uncles and aunts, with their wives and 
husbands ; so that it is almost impossible to get to know the 
exact relationship people bear to one another without asking, 
“Ts he the father who begat him ?” or “Is she the mother who 
bore him?” (It may not be unworthy of remark here that the 
same word, mitéraka, is used both for begetting and for bearing 
children.) Consequently there are no single words in Malagasy 
corresponding to our “uncle” and “aunt ;” one must say “ “father’s 
brother” or “ sister,” or “ mother’s brother” or “ sister,” as the | 
case may be. And s0 it naturally follows that there are also no 
single words for “nephew” or “niece ;” these are all zdnaka, 
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“ children,” and if more minutely described are distinguished ag : 


children of their father’s or mother’s brothers or sisters. 

Ray, “ father,” does not seem to take the sense it has in many 
Semitic languages of “maker” of a thing, but it is used in a 
wide sense as an elder or superior ; and in addressing an elderly 
man it is common to call him Jkdaky, a word which, together 
with Dada, is the more familiar and affectionate word used by 
children in addressing their parent; the latter word being 
perhaps more commonly used by sons, and the former by 
daughters. It is, singular, however, that rény, “mother,” does 
take the sense of “ author” of a thing: thus rénirdno, a river, is 
literally “mother of waters ;” rénitantély, a bee, is “mother of 
honey ;” rénivohitra, a capital, is “mother of towns;” and 
rénivola, capital, principal, is “mother of money.” And also 
the four first months of the four quarters of the year are called 
rénivintana, “mother of fate,’ or fortune, these being the 
principal months. In the same manner, the word for child, 
zanaka, is used as the converse of rény, “mother” or “ origi- 
nator” of a thing. Thus, zana-bola is interest. or usury, literally, 
“offspring of money,” while mizanaka, is to be at interest; 
zanakazo is a word for the pieces of wood cut from a tree, 
“offspring of the tree ;” zdna-tihatra, the rungs of a ladder, is 
“ offspring of a ladder ;” and zana-tsdratra, vowels, are “ offspring 
of writing.” The words dba and baba, dda and daddy and 
angy, are also used for “father,” while ngdhy is a respectful 
term for an elderly man or any superior. 

In the same way, rény, “mother,” or its more common and 
familiar form, nény, is also used in a wide sense as a respectful 
way of addressing an elderly woman. The word éndry is also 
used, almost exclusively so in some tribes, for mother, and also 
ima,and nary, probably the same word as zary, which means 
“made,” “ formed,” “ created.” 

There is no exact equivalent for our word “parent.” The 
compound phrase rai-aman-dreny, 1.¢., “father together with 
mother,” is applied to any superior, elder or patron, male or 
female, and is given as a title of respect by the sovereign to the 
people, and by the people again to the sovereign. In some of 
the early editions of the Malagasy Scriptures, the Fifth Com- 
mandment was wrongly translated, “Manaji ny rai-aman- 
dreninao,” instead of “Manaji ny rainao sy ny reninao,” and 
has accordingly, at least on one occasion, been preached from by 
a native whose knowledge was not equal to his zeal, as containing 
a command to honour the government and the great people of 
the country. ; 


It is perhaps worth notice here that in the Sakalava dialect, 


a man is johary, which in Héva means chief, president, or 
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governor, “ the lord of the creation” in fact ; while “ woman” is 
baréra, @ word which in Hova means “to brood over,” as a bird 
over its young. 

Then the word for “child,” zanaka or anaka (the latter is a 
more affectionate and respectful word used in direct address), is 
used in an equally wide sense for children actually born or 

otten, for step-children, and for nephews and nieces, for 
which last relationship, as already remarked, there are no. 
distinct words. The word zanaka, in like manner with its 
complements ray and rény, is used in a wide sense in addressi 
or speaking of a younger person. “Son” is zanaka-lahy, and 
“daughter,” zanaka-vavy.* “Boy” is zaza-lahy, and “girl” 
zaza-vavy ; While a girl who is an only child is called by the 
curious compound vavilahy, lit. “male-female.” (It will be 
remembered that lahy and vavy are “male” and “female,” or 
“masculine” and “feminine.”) A child dying under two years 
of age is termed rano, the word for “ water,” used also figuratively 
for anything soft and delicate. 

A girl is in many tribes called zaza-ampéla, that is, “ spindle- 
child,’ or simply ampéla ; for every Malagasy woman can spin 
as well as weave. So that we have here a close analogy with 
our English word “spinster,” which recalls the time when our 
great-grandmothers and their mothers before them could all use 
their spinning-wheels. 

Adoption of relatives’ children being very common, owing no 
doubt to a great extent to the somewhat large’ proportion of 
people who have no children, there are several words denoting 
the different relationships arising from this fananganan’dnaka 
(lit. “raising up children”), as it is termed. Thus zaza-lava (lit. 
“tall children ”) are children of near relatives united by adoption, 
so as to be treated as children of the same parents, and to inherit 
equally. Zaza-mdmba-reny (“children of a barren mother”) 
are step-children who live with their mother and step-father. 

To die without posterity is looked upon as a great calamity, 
and is termed mati-maso, “ dead as regards the eye.” And closely 
connected with this is another custom which must be mentioned. 
The Malagasy have a practice similar to the Levirate law of the 
Jews, viz.: that if an elder brother dies childless, his next brother 
must marry the widow to keep up his brother’s remembrance ; 
the children of such marriages being considered as the elder 
brother’s heirs and descendants (see Deut. xxv. 5,6.) This is 
called mitindra loldha (mitondra, to carry, loloha, a family under 
the protection of the elder son or guardian), and he who thus 


* My friend Mr. Wake, in 4 letter to me some seven or sight years ago, 
wrote: “Have you ever thought of the amusing fact that while Anak means 
‘small,’ in so many languages, in Hebrew the Anakim were sons of the Giant ?” 
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preserves heirs for his elder brother, is said to ma 
“make to live the eye,” while, as above stated, he who dies 
heirless, dies mati-maso, “dead as regards the eye.” 

Fara is a word for “ offspring,” “heir,” or “progeny.” “Maria 
fara aman-dimby,” 1.¢., “Be numerous in offspring and descen- 
dants,” is a frequent marriage benediction or salutation; and 
faraina (“last life”) is a word applied to the youngest child, 
There is also a special word for the last child when the mother 
is again pregnant, aizana. A foster-child is mpiolo-ndno, “ suck- 
ling together with another.” 

The words Koto and Kétaka are applied to children who have 
had no name given them; and although meaning little more 
than “lad” and “lass,” are often retained for a considerable time 
as their only names, with the prefix Ra-. 

It may not be out of place to say something here about the 
words used for “tribe,” “nation,” and “family,” among the 
Malagasy. For “ family ” the word mpianakdavy is used, of which 
the word anaka (child) is evidently the root, but whether the 
terminal is the verb avy (“come” or “come from”) is doubtful. 
For “tribe” there is the word foko, a somewhat wide term, 
meaning also family, class, or clan; and frequently combined 
with dlona, people, and jirenéna, nation. This last word, how- 
ever, has not the wide meaning which our “nation ” has, as it 
often means only a clan or tribe; and it is evidently derived 
from the root rény, mother, which fact, taken in connection with 
the practice of inheriting rather through the female than the 
male line, is not perhaps without significance. But we still 
need more minute inquiry among the natives of Madagascar 
upon all these subjects. 

. In the words for “ brother” and “ sister” there are distinctions 
we do not possess, namely, rahalahy for brother’s brother, 
anadahy for sister's brother, rahavavy for sister’s sister, and 
anabavy for brother’s sister. 

_ These words again are used for “ cousin,” for which relationship 
there is no single or equivalent term ; and so much is the near kin- 
ship of brothers’ and sisters’ children recognised that, as with the 
words for father and mother and child, it is also difficult without 
close inquiry to find out what actual relationship there is between 
members of a family. There are however the compounds zana- 
drahalahy, child of a man’s brother; zdnak’aina (aina = life) 
and zanak’anabavy, child of a man’s sister; zana-drahavavy, 
child of a woman’s sister; zanak ’unadahy, child of a woman's 
brother. 

The words “brother” and “sister” are also used widely for 
any person whom one meets and desires to act towards ina 
friendly manner, generally with the polite prefix Ra-, as 
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Ranabavy, Ranadahy, a form also used for Such an one, or Mr, 
So and so (Ramona), and also with the word ankizy, children, as 
Rankizy, and with other words as well. (This last word, ankizy, 
is also used to denote “servants,” being thus somewhat 
analogous to the French gargon and to the German kellner.) 

From the (until lately) common practices of polygamy and 
divorce, half-brothers and sisters are much more numerous 
among the Malagasy than in European nations; but there is no 
distinctive word for this half relationship, except that they say 
that such an one is miray ray, “of one common father” wi 
another, or miray tam-po, “of one common mother,” or literally, 
«joined from the heart.” There are special words for an elder 
or younger brother or sister, viz., zoky and zandry, words also 
applied widely as “senior” and “junior” generally ;* and there 
are also words for brother-in-law, zaodahy, and sister-in-law, 
zaobavy. Zazampimihira are a brother and sister whom the father 
claims as his own before divorcing the mother. Zazasary (lit. 
“image of a child”) is a natural child, a bastard. 

Marriage between brothers’ children is exceedingly common, 
and is looked upon as the most proper kind of connection, as 
keeping property together in the same family ; (the marriage of 
two persons nearly related to each other is called Jlova-tsi- 
mifindra, i.e., “inheritance not removing”); and there seems as 
a result of such marriages, none of those consequences in idiocy 
and mental disorder of the offspring which are frequently seen in 
European nations as arising from the marriages of first cousins, 
It is possible, however, that to this intermarrying among 
tribes and families is due, in part at least, the sterility so 
frequent in Malagasy women, although this is no doubt also 
largely caused by the too early marriage of young people, and 
the licentiousness allowed, until very lately, by public opinion 
among the young, and even among children. 

Marriage between brothers’ and sisters’ children is also allow- 
able on the performance of a slight prescribed ceremony, 
supposed to remove any impediment from consanguinity ; but 
that of sisters’ children, when the sisters have the same mother, 
is regarded with horror as incest, being emphatically fady or 
tabooed, and not allowable the that 
to the great-great-great- children of such two sisters. 
when 4 kis wife, he calls her anabavy, sister, 
implying that any intercourse between them is henceforth 
impossible. 

here are also special words for the eldest, middle, and 
youngest children of a family, both male and female. Thus, the 

* Saonjo mihdatra akéndro,—i.e., “The arum exceeding the banana,” is a 
phrase used to express preferment given to a junior brother by his senior, 
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eldest son is termed Andriamatoa, the eldest girl, Ramatia; the 
middle sons, Andriandivo or Raundivo, the middle girls, Raivo; 
the youngest son, Rafaralahy (last male), and the youngest girl, 
Rafiravavy (last female). Except the two first of these words, 
these are often retained as proper names, either alone, or com- 
bined with others ; and the two first are frequently prefixed ag 
a complimentary addition to the names of elderly men and 
women, whether they be the eldest of their brothers and sisters 
or not, and they are also used as a complimentary form of 
address to men and women generally. 

Grandchildren are 4fy or 2afy, a word also used widely for 
“descendants,” and for tribal names, as Zafin-dralambo, Zafin’ 
Ibrahim, Zafimanélo, etc. Tardnaka is also a word nearly 
equivalent, and used for posterity, generations. Great-grand- 
children are zafiafy, great-great-grandchildren are zafimafy, great- 
great-great-grandchildren are zafin-dohalika, 1.e., “ descendants of 
the knee,” and great-great-great-great-grandchildren are zdfim- 
paladia, “ descendants of the sole of the foot.” Zdajfindoria is a 
word used for a very distant relation. Doria is a word denoting 
“everlasting,” probably derived through the Arabic from a Semitic 
root of the same meaning. 

The words for grandfather and grandmother are exactly 
equivalent to our own: raibé (bé, great) and rénibé ;* but there 
appear to be no distinctive terms for any relationships further 
back, all previous to grand-parents being known by the general 
term razana, ancestors. To all ancestors a kind of divinity is 
ascribed, for they are spoken of as lasan-ko Andriamanitra, “ gone 
to be gods,” and they are invoked in prayers immediately after 
the Supreme Being. 

In the ceremonies of the circumcision, the parent or other 
person who carries the child to be circumcised, and also the cir- 
cumciser, is called rainjaza, “ father of a child ;” so that he, and 
a woman who acts as mother, and is called reninjaza, are a kind 
of godfather and godmother. 

For “ father-in-law ” and “ mother-in-law” there is one word, 
rafozana, but unless this is defined by the gender suffixes, the 
word generally means “mother-in-law,” and there are several 
amusing proverbs in the language which warn people about the 
desirability of being on good terms with one’s mother-in-law, 
speaking of it as being far more important than even agreeing 
with one’s wife.f Vindnto is the word for “son-in-law” and 
“ daughter-in-law,” and is further defined by the gender suffixes. 


* In Sakalava, the words for grandfather and grandmother are dadilahy and 
dadivavy, the latter a curious combination. 
_ + Ny vady no tiana, ka ny rafozana no malala; “The wife is liked, but the 
mother-in-law is loved.” 
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_ For “ husband” and “ wife” there is but one Malagasy word, 
vady, and it is not customary to add to this the masculine and 
feminine suffixes, /ahy and vavy, the meaning being gathered from 
the connection. (These words are, however, often used alone, to 
distinguish the husband or wife.) Vady is also used in a wide 
sense for pairs or things which fit to each other. (In several 
tribes, by euphonic change of consonants, vady becomes valy ; 
valy in Hova means an answer, or anything replying to or cor- 
responding with another.) Until the spread of Christianity in 
the central provinces of Madagascar introduced a higher idea of 
the marriage relation, the idea of love between husband and 
wife was hardly thought of among the Hovas. Marriage 
indeed was compared to a knot so lightly tied that it could be 
undone with the slightest possible touch.* There was no lack 
of strong affection between blood relations—parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, grandparents and grandchildren—but the 
marriage state was regarded chiefly as a matter of mutual con- 
venience, each party carefully retaining separately his or her 
property. Married people never address each other by any en- 
dearing epithet, but the wife is called by the husband, Ra/odtsy 
or Ramatda (this, however, being confined to the first wife), 
while he is called by her, Tompokolahy (“Sir” or “My lord”), 
or Rainjanaka or Rainianaka, that is, “father of a child.” Mar- 
riage is called fanambadiana, “the state of having a partner,” 
and a wedding is fampakaram-bady, apparently from the root 
akatra, “ ascended, got, or fetched.” A widow is mpitindra-téna, 
“one who carries oneself;” she is also called ampéla-vantotra 
(ampéla, spindle ; vantotra, middle-sized.) An orphan is kamboty, 
and another word was also used, but now nearly obsolete, asdro- 
tani-tsi-sdtry ; Asdrotany is the name of the fourth month, most of 
which is unlucky ; ¢sy satry, is “ not wished,” or “ not intended.” 

Among the Hovas, a marriage is celebrated first at the house 
of the bride’s father, and then at that of the bridegroom’s family. 
The young couple sit together to eat rice and other food with 
one spoon from the same dish. A handsome lamba is thrown 
round them both, and the marriage becomes legal and binding by 
presenting a small sum of money to the bride’s parents or 
guardians. This is called the vddidndry, lit. “sheep’s rump,” 
and no doubt used in former times to consist of that portion of 
a sheep, just in the same way as the rump of every ox (vodthéna) 
is the portion of the sovereign, and the wddiakdho, the thigh 
of the fowl, is the proper part to be given by children or 
inferiors to parents or superiors. There seems here to be 
something similar to the customs of the Romans, who offered 

* Ny fanambadiana nafehy, fa nahandrotra ; “ Marriage is not (a thi 
tied fast, but tied in a bow.” ‘ 
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this part of the sacrifice to their gods, calling it the sacrwm, 
or sacred part, as well as like the provision of the Mosaic 
law, which ordered that the same part of the sacrificed animals 
should be burnt on the altar. 

Among some, at least, of the Malagasy peoples, there are 
certain marriage customs which seem connected with the widely- 
extended practice of taking a wife by force from her father’s 
family. Thus, among the Sakaldvas, when a young man wishes 
to obtain a girl as his wife, his courage and suitable qualifications 
are tested in the following way: Placed at a certain distance 
from a clever caster of the spear, he is bidden to catch between 
his arm and side every spear thrown by the man opposite to him. 
If he displays fear, or fails to catch the spear, he is ignominiously 
rejected ; but if there be no flinching, and the Spears are caught, 
he is at once proclaimed an “accepted lover.” It is said thet a 
similar custom prevailed among the Beétsiléo,* and probably 
further research would reveal something like it in other M 
tribes. A betrothed girl is /dfombady, “a bespoken or engaged 
wife,” and itis considered quite proper that such should cohabit 
before they are actually married. Matifahana is a word used 
for breaking an engagement to marry, “a breach of promise.” 

Among these Sakalavas also, marriage between a brother and 
sister was not forbidden by the laws. One of the kings of 
Ibdina, the northern of the two great Sakalava kingdoms, a 
chieftain named Andriamahatindy, is said to have married his 
youngest sister, and to have had by her six daughters. Such 
marriages were however, preceded by a ceremony of sprinkling the 
woman with consecrated water, and reciting prayers asking for 
her happiness and fecundity, as if there was a fear that such un- 
natural unions would call down upon the parties the anger of 
the Supreme Being.t 

It should, however, be observed that such marriages were 
usually made because of the difficulty sometimes occurring of 
finding a wife of equal rank with the chief or king. There was 
also often a jealousy of any claimant to the supreme power 
arising from the brother of the chief being of course older than 
the chief’s own children. Thus the founder of the southern ~ 
Sakalava kingdom of Ménabé sent away his younger brother to 
the north, but gave him at the same time a body of soldiers. 
With these he followed the example of his elder brother, and 
before long, by the conquest of several tribes, founded the 
northern Sakalav a kingdom of Iboina. For the same reason, 
but with great cruelty, the persecuting queen Ranavalona L 


* See “ Antananarivo Annual,” No. ii, 1876, p. 22. 
+ See Guillain : “ Documents sur |’Histoire, la Géographie, et le Commerce de 
la Partie Occidentale de Madagascar.” Paris, 1845; p. 26. 
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upon her usurping the throne put to death all her husband 
Raddma’s near relatives upon whom she could lay her hands. 

Lawful marriages are termed hény, an imperative verb imply- 
ing “ ought,” “ should,” “ behoveth.” 

Although gross immorality is common among the Hovas, 
the Bétsimisdraka and other tribes, amongst whom the very . 
idea of purity seems unknown (there being no word for virgin or 
maid; for mpitdvo, which is commonly used as an equivalent for 
these words, means only an unmarried girl), there are some other 
tribes, as certain of the forest and the east coast peoples, 
where a higher standard of morality prevails, girls being kept 
scrupulously from any intercourse with the other sex until they 
are married, and this notwithstanding the slight use of clothing, 
unmarried girls merely wearing a cloth or mat round the loins, 
while the upper part of the body remains uncovered. But 
amongst other tribes, on the contrary, as the Bara and some 
neighbouring races, there is a shameless and open indecency of 
speech and behaviour which would shock the Hovas, although 
they would in secret act quite as immorally. Thus there is a 
Hova word (sdodranto, saotra “divorced,” ranto “traded in”) 
to express the leave given to a wife to have intercourse with 
another man during her husband’s prolonged absence from home. 
On the other hand, there are certain ornaments worn by a wife 
during such absence to denote that her person is sacred. Then 
there are also phrases such as midaro vdntotra, to express refusal 
to allow a near female relative to be taken for criminal purposes, 
showing, as is well known from abundant evidence, that the 
opposite of this was a common practice. It also used to be usual 
for the most open, indiscriminate and shameless licentiousness 
to be allowed by custom on certain occasions, such as the birth of 
a child in the royal family ; but Radama prohibited this owing 
to the urgent remonstrances of Mr. Hastie, the British Resident, 
who threatened to proclaim to the world what a brute the King 
of Madagascar was to permit such vileness to be carried on in his 
dominions. Radama, whose chief desire was to be thought well 
of by Europeans, was so affected that he gave peremptory orders 
to stop such practices, and even put to death some persons of 
high rank who were found to have been guilty of disobedience.* 
Such days were called andro-tsi-maty, 1.¢., “ days not dead,” that 
is, not involving death for any offence. 

A wife is sometimes called andéfimandry, “the one lying 
beyond,” close to the wall; a second wife is vady kdély, “little 
wife ;’ while if there are three or more wives, the wife or wives 
between the first and the last are called masay, a word whose 


* See Ellis, “History of Madagascar,” vol. i. p. 150. 
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meaning is not clear.* (It is curious that the wives of chiefs 
among the Sakalava are termed biby,a word which in Hova 
means “animal;” but it evidently has a different meani 
among other tribes, for the chiefs of the Bara, and probably some 
other neighbouring people, are also called biby.) A present made 
by a husband to his first wife upon marrying a second is called 
éso-pandriana, a corruption of iso-pandriana, from isotra, “cleared, 
removed, taken away.” The privilege (?) of having twelve wives 
was reserved by the Hovas to the sovereign, and Andriamasinavi- 
lona (who is fifteenth on the list of Hova princes, the present sove- 
reign being thirty-sixth) is the first recorded in native accounts 
as having exercised this right, the names of the twelve wives 
being preserved. These Rodmbinifolo vavy, or “ Twelve wives,” 
had a recognised place among the great people of the kingdom, 
and their advice was always asked in all matters of importance. 
There are still some two or three aged ladies in the palace who 
are the survivors of Radama the First’s wives ; but their influence 
is now a thing of the past, for since 1828 there have been (with 
eighteen months’ exception) only female sovereigns. Among 
some of the other tribes polygamy is carried to a much greater 
extent than with the Hovas, some chiefs having from twenty to 
thirty wives ; and one of the Bara kings, Ivdatra, is said to count 
his wives by the hundred.t 

The power of divorce is legally in the husband’s hands, 
although a wife can practically divorce herself in many cases. 
But in some cases the husband can so divorce his wife that she 
cannot marry again, and can also make certain restrictions as to 
children and property after she is divorced: a power expressed 
by the word hadindrdno, whose literal meaning is not very clear 
(hady is trench, rano, water, or possibly it is trano, house). 
Among the Tandla, if a woman of noble birth marries a 
commoner, he cannot divorce her, but she can divorce her 
husband. 

The Malagasy words for polygamy and divorce are worthy of 
notice here from the witness they bear in themselves against 
some of the evils of native society. The first of these, that for 
polygamy, is famporafésana, from the root rafy, an adversary. 
So invariably has the taking of more wives than one shown 
itself to be a fruitful cause of enmity and strife in a household, 
that this word, which strictly means “ the making an adversary,” 


* A French writer, M. Désiré Charnay, says that among the Bétsimisaraka, 
the sisters of the three wives of a chief are taken as his concubines until they 
are married: “ Les scours de ces trois femmes appartiennent de droit 4 )’époux 
jusqva ce qu’elles soient mariées.”” (“Tour du Monde,” x, liv. 247, p. 208.) 

t+ See Rev. J. Richardson’s “ Lights and Shadows; or, Chequered Experiences 
among some of the Heathen Tribes of Madagascar.” Antananarivo : 1877, p- V., 
app. . 
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or “the causing of strife,” is the term always applied to it. The 
different wives of course frequently try to get advantage over 
each other, and to wheedle their husband out of his property ; 
constant quarrels and jealousy are necessarily the result, and so 
polygamy becomes “the causing of strife,” “the making an 
adversary.” 

The cther word, that for divorce, is an example of the 
tendency in human nature to gloss over an evil by calling it a 
fine name. When a Malagasy wishes to divorce his wife he 
has no need to apply to a law tribunal, the Court of Probate, or, 
indeed, a court of any kind. He simply takes a piece of money, 
hands it over to his wife before certain members of her family, 
or has it sent by a confidential friend, with certain phrases in- 
cluding the word misaotra, “to thank,” or “to bless,” and the 
thing is done. The wife has no appeal, and yet this unjust and 
occasionally cruel act (for as already mentioned the husband 
can divorce her so that she cannot marry again), he calls by 
the fine-sounding word fistoram-bady, which is literally “ thank- 
ing a wife,” thanking her in short for the past, and then dismiss- 
ing her as if he were doing her a favour instead of an injustice. 
Money or property is occasionally given on the separation of 
husband and wife to prevent the woman becoming the wife of 
another man, except by consent of the husband This is called 
taha. 

If a wife is divorced as to be unable to marry again, “she is 
often treated personally with extreme cruelty, and during the 
formal process of being divorced receives, first, a black fowl, 
expressive, it is supposed, of the wish of her husband that she 
may ever be to all others a repulsive object; ‘second, a walking 
stick, indicating that for the future she is to have no home, but 
is to be an outcast on the roads; third, a small piece of money, 
signifying that she is to be dependent on what is given by others ; 
and fourth, a piece of white gun wadding, to signify that she is 
to continue in that state until her hair is white with age.” 
(“ History of Madagascar,” vol. i, p. 174.) | 

The Sihanaka have a curious custom with regard to widows. 
Upon the death of any man of position or wealth, on the day of 
the funeral the wife is placed in the house dressed in all her 
best clothes and covered with her silver ornaments, of which 
the Sihanaka wear a considerable quantity. There she remains 
until the rest of the family return home from the tomb. But 
as soon as they enter-the house they begin to revile her with 
most abusive language, telling her that it is her fault that her 
vintana or fate has been stronger than that of her husband, and 
that she is virtually the cause of his death. They then strip 
her of her clothes, tearing off with violence the ornaments from. 
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her ears and neck and arms; they give her a coarse cloth, a 
spoon with a broken handle, and a dish with the foot broken off 
from which to eat; her hair is dishevelled, and she is covered 
up with a coarse mat, and under that she remains all day long 
and can only leave it at night; and she may not speak to any- 
one who goes into the house. She is not allowed to wash her 
face or hands, but only the tips of her fingers. She endures all 
this sometimes for a year, or at least for eight months; and 
even when that is over her time of mourning is not ended for a 
considerable period, for she is not allowed to go home to her 
own relatives until she has been first divorced by her husband’s 
family. 

Before leaving the subject of relationship names, there is a 
form of speech which may be mentioned which is different from 
anything we have in English; this is the use of the neuter or 
subjective verbal form, prefixing mi to a number of words to 
express mutual relationship. Thus mivddy are people bear- 
ing to each other the relation of husband and wife: midnaka, 
that of parent and child; mafy, grandparent and grandchild; 
mirahalahy, two brothers ; mirahavavy, two sisters ; midanadahy, 
brother and sister ; midanakavy, people of one family ; miratanaka 
or mirainjanaka (lit. “united together by children”), a word 
expressing the state of parents who have separated from each 
other, or of persons who unite their property to divide it between 
their children ; mihavana, relations together. 

This last word, havana, meaning strictly “relative,” is also 
used widely and vaguely for friends and acquaintance; a 
“distant relative” is called havan-tetézana, literally, “a relative 
(reached by) stepping” (over intermediate links). A sarcastic 
native proverb describing “ cupboard love,” says: Havako raha 
misy patsa, fa raha lany ny patsa, havan-tetezana ; 1.e., “ He’s 
my relative while the patsa last (a minute freshwater shrimp 
much liked as daoka or accompaniment to rice); but when the 
patsa are eaten he’s quite a distant relative.” The proper word 
for friend is sakaiza, but this cannot be used between persons 
of the opposite sex, as it implies a paramour in such connec- 
tion. 

Havan-tsi-aina (“a relative without life”) is a word used for 
an unkind relation; and a curious word for near relations or 
consanguinity is d¢in-kavana or ati-havana, aty meaning “ liver,” 
or the “inside” of a thing. Zafy, which also means “side,” is 
another word for relative. a. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that during the last few 
years, owing to the influence of Christianity, great changes for 
the better have passed over society in the central provinces of 
Madagascar. The marriage relation is every year being raised 
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in the estimation of the people; a much higher standard of 
morals is being formed; polygamy may be said to be at an end, 
and divorce is very much less frequent than it used to be; and 
an enlightened public opinion is gradually shaming out many of 
the immoral practices which formerly passed unreproved. 

A word or two may be said in conclusion as to caste distinc- 
tions and restrictions. There is, generally speaking, nothing like 
Hindoo caste in Madagascar, except in certain of the marriage 
restrictions which exist, and thus keep separate different ranks ~ 
of society. Broadly speaking, Hova society may be described 
as consisting of three great divisions: the Andrians or nobles, 
the Hovas* or commoners, and the Andévo or slaves. 

-The nobles are divided into six classes or clans, some of which 
are descended from different chieftains of Imérina, formerly 
independent sovereigns, but whose dominions were gradually 
absorbed by the ancestors of the present reigning family. Their 
descendants, however, have been allowed to retain many of the 
privileges of their descent, being saluted in different terms to 
the commoners, and having a right to construct a different kind of 
tomb from that of the people generally, and some of them 
having the distinction of carrying the scarlet umbrella, the mark of 
royalty. From the third rank of nobility, the Zinatompo, the 
sovereign can take a wife. Some of the ranks of nobles can 
intermarry with certain of the inferior ranks, but others cannot, 
and only those of the highest ranks can marry a commoner. It 
will be seen, therefore, that Malagasy nobility is strictly a matter 
of descent, and not of creation, nor has it ever been the custom 
to confer such privileges as an Andrian possesses upon any of 
alower rank. The present Prime Minister is not an Andrian, 
although his family has been a privileged one, and has possessed 
great wealth and influence for several generations past. 

The second great class, that of the Hovas or commoners, the 
mass of the free people, are subdivided into a great number of 
tribes and clans and families; and these, as a rule, do not inter- 
marry with each other, but keep to their own class, and largely 
to their own family. The names of many of these tribes are 
taken from that of a famous ancestor, others again are descrip- 
tive epithets, and frequently very poetical in character. A free 
man cannot marry a slave except by redeeming her first ; should 
he divorce her she continues free, much in the same way as 
according to the provisions of the Mosaic law in such cases. 
(Exod. xxi, 7,10; Deut. xxi, 11, 14) 

The third great division of the people are the Andévo or 

* This is a restricted use of the word, for of course all the free with 


the nobles, and the first class of slaves as well, are Hovas, as distinct 
other tribes inhabiting the country. 
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slaves. These are again divided into three classes: first, the 
Zaza Hova, that is, people, or the descendants of people, who 
were originally Hovas or freemen, but who were reduced to 
slavery for debt, or for political or other offences. Secondly, the 
Andévo, or slaves proper. These are the descendants of people 
belonging to tribes in other parts of the island than the central 
province, who were conquered by the Hovas in the desolating 
wars carried on in the early part of the present century, and 
they form the largest portion of the slave class. On the whole 
they are rather darker than the Hovas. And thirdly, there are 
the Mozambiques, or African slaves, who have been brought into 
the country by the Arab slave traders. These by British inter- 

vention have now been formally set free, and a large number are 
‘ actually so, although, it is said, many remain with their former 
owners in a position not much removed practically from that 
which they have previously held. None of these three classes. 
can intermarry. 

There is among the Malagasy much strong family affection 
and tribal and clannish feeling, and one of the most dreaded evils 
that can befall any one is to be ariana, or cast off by his family 
or tribe so as to become an outcast. This family affection is 
even extended in some degree to the slaves born in the family, 
who are looked upon as inferior members of it, and who take 
pride in its prosperity. The young slave children and infants 
are often nursed by their owners with almost as much affection 
as are their own children; while the old slave men and women 
are called Jkdky, and Inény, “ daddy,” and “mammy,” much in 


the same way as the elderly free men and women of the 


family. 


There is also with this family feeling a great mutual politeness 
and a strict adherence to certain forms of expression towards. 


each other, there being proper and distinct modes for a man 


to address another of superior, of equal, or of inferior rank to 


himself; while there are similar terms proper for a woman 
to address members of her own sex; and others again for 
women to use to men, and for men to women, and for brothers- 
in-law to address each other: as rizaldhy and rizaréo, rirétsy 
and zavavy, randotra, ete. 

From the particulars here given it will be seen that Malagasy 
words throw much interesting light upon the manners and 
morals of the various tribes inhabiting Madagascar. But the 
subject I have taken up in this paper has as yet received but little 
attention, and there is doubtless much of value awaiting 
research and careful inquiry among the still little-known 


peoples in many parts of the great island. I trust that others. 


will take up more thoroughly the investigation of the question, 
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and that thus much valuable information may be collected as a 
further contribution to our knowledge of the primitive races of 


mankind. 
Discussion. 


The Presipent remarked on the interest of Mr. Sibree’s details 
of Malagasy social relations, many of which appear to be nowrecorded 
for the first time. He suggested that biby might not have any ulterior 
meaning, but be simply a word belonging to the class of children’s 
words, like papa and mamma; in Hindustani the same word bibi 
no doubt formed in the same childish way, signifies “‘ lady.” 

Mr. Kzanz took the opportunity of Mr. Sibree’s presence in 
Europe to elicit some reliable information on a few points indirectly 
connected with the subject of his valuable paper. He should like 
to ask Mr. Sibree whether during his residence in Madagascar he 
had seen or heard anything of any distinctly autochthonous races 
different from the intruding sub-Malayan people at present in pos- 
session of the island. If so, it would be of great importance to 
ascertain whether any resemblance could be traced between such 
tribes and the Negritos of the Andaman and Philippine Archi 
or the Akkas, Obongos, Bushmen and other dwarfish people of the 
African mainland. The significance of such possible affinities 
was obvious in connection with the disputed question of a vanished 
Continent (Lemuria) occupying the site of the present Indian 
Ocean. He would also wish to know in what relationship the 
Betsimisarakas of the east, the Sakalavas of the west coast, and the - 
Hovas and Betsileos of the interior stood to each other ; or whether 
they could be regarded as all primarily of one stock, always allow- 
ing for the admixture of Swahili, Arab, and other foreign elements 
amongst the Sakalavas. Lastly, he would ask Mr. Sibree whether 
any fresh light had lately been thrown on the question of the 
mutual affinities of the Malagasy and Malayan languages, a point 
on which Crawfurd and Dahle had broached such opposite views. 

In reply to questions put by Mr. Keane and the CHarrman as to 
the existence of any aboriginal or autochthonous race in Madagascar, 
Mr. Sisrez said he was of opinion that there was good ground to 
believe that such tribes did exist. There was little doubt that there 
was an aboriginal tribe called Vazimba, who inhabited the central 
province of Imérina before the arrival of the Hovas. They were 
said to be shorter in stature than the other races, and to have 
flattened and long narrow heads, and to be ignorant of the use of 
iron. Through the advantage which the Hovas ed in this 
respect the Vazimba were overcome, and obliged to flee; but itis said 
that remnants of the tribe still exist in the south-west provinces. 
The tombs of these Vazimba remain in various parts of Imérina, 
and were, until very lately, objects of idolatrous reverence to the 
Hovas. We have aiso accounts of another tribe in the west of the 
island, called Béhosy; these people are said to livein trees. Unfor- 
tunately it happens that the western side of Madagascar is that 
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which is least known to Europeans, and from the half-nomade 
character of the various tribes inhabiting that region it is more 
difficult to know their customs and traditions; besides which they 
are exceedingly jealous of any 3 coming from the Hova 
territory, fearing that they are political agents designing to bri 

With regard to the language, there was no doubt an important 
Arabic element in it, introduced probably many centuries ago, 
Thus, the days of the week and month, terms connected with 
divination and astrology, money and commerce, and many others, 
were purely Arabic words. There seemed to be hardly any Swahili 
words. But it has been shown by many writers that there were 
numerous and most important affinities with the Malayo-Poly. 
nesian languages; and the Rev. W. E. Cousins has pointed out 
that this Malay element is larger and more important than had 
been supposed, comprising all the most necessary words in any 
language. Mr. Sibree was, however, of opinion that there was still 
another element in the Malagasy tongue which had not been 
investigated, an element which was not Malayan, and as far at least 
as our knowledge at present goes, apparently not African. This 
was a point worthy of study, and would probably throw important 
light upon the ethnology of Madagascar. 


APRIL 8TH, 1879. 
CLARKE, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Election of Coutts TrotrTer, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, as Member of the Institute, was announced. 

The following presents to the Library were reported, and 
thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors for 
the same :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From the Soctrty.—Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. Tome 1 (3rd series) Nos. 3-4. 

From the Socizty.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 193. . 

From of the Royal Geographical Society. 

ol. I, No. 4. 
From the Epiror.—Index Medicus. Vol. I, Nos. 1-2. 
From the Eprror.—“ Nature ” (to date). 
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W. D. Pow zs, Esq., exhibited some antiquities from the 
United States of Colombia. 

A paper was read by Prof. W. H. Fiowsr, LL.D. F.RS., 
V.P.ALL, &c., entitled “ Illustrations of the Mode of Preserving 
the Dead in Darnley Island and in South Australia.” See 
“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” vol. viii, pp. 389- 


395. 


The following paper was read by the Author :— 


TreLLECH. By F. G. Hitton Price, Esq., F.G.S. 


Tuts isa very ancient parish, about five miles from Monmouth, 
off the high-road to Shepston. It contains many vestiges of 
antiquity, notably three large monoliths. 

The name is probably derived from Tre-lech, the town of 
stones, Tré-lech, or Tairllech, the three stones; they are from 
the pebble bed of the old red sandstone. 

Dr. Griffin thus mentions them in Williams’s “ History of 
Monmouth :” 

“ Trillech, which in Celtic signifies three stones. Three stones, 
apparently Druid, remain erect in a field adjoining. Ternvail, 
King of Gwent, gave Trillec to Llandaff. This king is supposed 
to be the Farinmeail of the Saxon annals,* slain at Deorhamf in 
577. The donation appears to have been made under one of 
the three first bishops of Llandaff; andif it then bore the name, 
the three stones must be of much more ancient date, and might 
probably have been the supporters of a cromlech.” 

They are called Druid stones and Harold’s stones by the 
inhabitants, and are supposed to have been erected to com- 
memorate a great victory gained by Harold over the Celts. 

These stones were found to measure :-— 

No. 1. 14 feet 2 inches high by 4 feet broad at the base ; this 

one is four-sided and tapers upward. 
» 2. 10 feet 4 inches high by 2 feet 9 inches broad at base. 
» 93. 8 feet 10 inches high by 2 feet 10 inches, is roughly 
rounded at the base; is unhewn and flat-sided. 

There are a great many fragments of large stones lying about 

the parish, many of which appear to have been used for similar 


purposes. 


* A.D. 577. This year Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought against the Britons, and 
they slew three kings, Comail, Condidan, and Ferinmeail,-at the place which is 
called Deorham (Derham) and took three cities from them, Gloucester and 
Cirencester and Bath. “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” 

+ Dyrham, about six miles distant from Bath, see “ Aque Solis,” by Rev. 
H. M. Scarth, M.A. 
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About 100 yards south-west of the parish church is a 
tumulus situated in an orchard. It is about 20 feet high, above 
the level of the field, and 226 feet in circumference at the base 
and is encircled with a deep ditch. The mound is 43 feet in 
diameter on the summit, and is flat; the owner at some time or 
another erected a summer-house upon the top, and made a 
winding path to lead up to it, and planted the sides with trees, 
The summer-house has now been removed; the top has 
evidently been levelled to accommodate the structure. 

This mound does not appear to have been examined, and no 
traditions as to its having been opened at any remote period 


linger in the minds of the inhabitants. At the foot of this’ 


mound is a hewn, shaped stone lying on the ground, composed 
of old red conglomerate. If erect, it would be 5 feet high; the 
upper 3 feet has rounded edges, and at the base is 18 inches 
square. 

The popular tradition is, that a British Prince was buried 
here. 
- In the churchyard is a very large stone slab, measuring 8 

feet long, 3 feet 9 inches wide at head by 34 at the foot, it is 
12 inches thick, supported at the top and bottom by two other 
stones, 2 feet 9 inches high, and 12 inches in thickness, dolmen 
fashion. There appears to be a small cross at the head of the 
upper supporter, and four tulips within a circle on the lower, 
very coarsely executed. 

This slab is by the inhabitants considered to be a Druidical 
Altar, simply, I presume, on account of its origin being lost. 
The church itself is of the thirteenth century. 

There is a remarkable sun-dial standing in front of the school, 
which in a manner sets forth the history of the antiquities. It 
is composed of stone, and figures of the large stone, the three 
monoliths, tumulus and well are all carved out in stone on the 
respective sides. 

The following is a copy of the inscription :— 


Trellech Sun-dial. 


I. 
On the top, 
Major Saxis. 
In the middle, 
The three Trellech stones, ef, 
Height above-the surface of the ground 14, 10 and 8 feet. 
At the bottom, 
Hic fuit Victor Harold. 
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II. 
The figure of the mound, or barrow of earth, raised at this 


© Quot hic sepulti ! 


III. 
Maxima fonte. 
‘The chalybeate well of Trellech, formerly in great repute. | 
Dom Magd. probert Ostendi. 
On the dial. 
“ Eundo hora diem depassit.” 
Surrounded by a fleur-de-lys. 


Which confirms it was placed here by that lady, Sir George 
Probert bearing “parte per pale, three fleurs-des-lys,” as borne 
by the ancient Princes of Gwent, or Monmouthshire. 


History of the SOUTH-WESTERN BARBARIANS and CHAOU-SEEN.* 
Translated from the “ Tseen Han Shoo,” Book 95, by A. WYLIE, 
Esq. With Intropuction, by H. H. Howorru, Esq., F.S.A. 


Amone the oldest Chinese annals which have survived to our 
time are those of the Imperial dynasty of Han, which are full of 
matter exceedingly valuable for the history of'the furthest East. 
Besides the annals proper, this work contains supplementary 
chapters on ethnography, biography, &c. Some years ago, I 
persuaded my friend, Mr. Wylie, whose name is a household 
word wherever the study of China and its borders is pro- 
secuted, to begin a translation of the ethnographic part of the 
Han Annals. The first portion of his laborious work, detailing 
the history of the famous Hiong-nu tribes, who were probably 
the ancestors of the Eastern Turks, has been published in 
the Journal of the Institute. A serious affliction which has 
latterly visited my friend has interfered with his continui 

his work as he intended, and I was afraid had entirely ane 
him from working at it. A few days ago, however, I received a 
most welcome communication from him, containing a continua- 
tion of his translation. This deals with the tribes of Southern 
China and of Corea. Those who wish for light and easy reading, 
making no demands upon their thought, will hardly be tempted 


* This book, with the exception of a few pages, is substantially the same— 
and in great part verbatim—as that given by Sze-ma Tseen in the “ She ke.” 
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to'peruse these pages, which, like so much of the raw material of 
our science, are arid and uninviting in the extreme, and in con- 
sequence will fail to realise their great value and interest to all 
those students of ethnography who wish to carry back as far as 
may be the history of the human race. I am therefore tempted 
to add a very few words by way of explanatory preface to Mr. 
Wylie’s translation. 

Klaproth, probably the greatest ethnographer the world has 
seen, and who did more for Asiatic history than nearly all other 
students put together, complained that he had no materials for 
elucidating the history of the tribes of Southern China. If he 
had had the present translation before him, or if the Han annals 
had been otherwise available to him, he would no doubt, with 
his wonderful power of illustration, have thrown great light on a 
very dark subject. Unfortunately, we do not as yet possess 
collateral information which would enable us to make full use of 
this material ; nor can we hope to do so until it has been more 
thoroughly sifted; and we can only employ here a few general 
phrases. 

China proper did not in early times comprise the southern 
portion of the empire now so called. That empire was then 
bounded roughly by the great River Kiang; and the country to the 
south of this, comprising the modern governments of Yunnan, a 
large part of Szechuen, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Hunan, Kiang- 
si, Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Hainan, was no part 
of it. This vast area was occupied by a number of more or less 
cognate tribes, whose descendants still survive in the mountains 
and remoter districts of most of these provinces, and especially in 
those of Kweichow, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung, and are known 
generically as Miautsi. They are closely allied with the indi- 
genous races which peopled Central and Northern China in early 
days, before the invaders who introduced culture and a settled 
government arrived there, and they are probably identical with 
the raw material out of which the present Chinese race was 
moulded. The special interest of this instalment of the Han 
annals, is in that it describes the first conquest and subjugation 
of these southern tribes by the Chinese proper, and the extension 
of the empire from the River Kiang to the seaboard on the south. 
For many centuries after the Han period, the authority of the 
empire in these parts was limited and also intermittent, but it 
is very interesting to examine the earlier intercourse it had 
with this area. 

A supplementary notice at the end of the description of these 
so-called “ Southern Barbarians” gives an account of the inter- 
course of China with Corea during the period of the Han dynasty. 
This is not so new as the former and larger portion of the paper. 
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Like other parts of the older annals it was largely incorporated 
in the wonderful encyclopedia of Ma Tuanlin, and with other 
copious notices of Corea, it may be studied in the translation of 
the ethnographic part of this encyclopedia, of which a volume, 
admirably edited by the Marquis de St. Denis, has been pub- 
lished. The succeeding portions of the Han annals deal with 
the very interesting ethnography of the countries between China 
and the Caspian Sea, and contain notices of forty-five tribes. 
I am sure every ethnographer will echo my wish that Mr. Wylie 
may have his affliction so tempered that he may be able to com- 
plete the work he has so admirably begun. I may add that 
Mr. Wylie tells me that the name by which India is known in 
the Han annals is Shin-tuh, which is the Chinese corruption 
of Scinde or Scindia. In. Ma Tuanlin and other later authori- 
ties the name is given as T’éen-chih. 


HENRY H. HOWORTH. 


TEXT. 


Amone the barbarians of the south* there were several tens of 
chiefs, the largest of their domains being that of Yay-langt 
To the west of that were the Me-mo tribes,t several tens in 
number, the largest domain being that of Téen.§ To the north 
of Téen were several tens of chiefs, the largest domain being 
that of K’eung-too.| All these tribes bound up their hair in a 
knot, cultivated the ground, and congregated in towns. Beyond 
these to the west, from Tung-sze eastward, and north as far as 
Yeh-yu, all were included under the names of Suy** and 
Kwin-ming.ff These people plaited their hair and removed 
their dwellings for the convenience of pasturage, having no fixed 
residence. They had no chiefs, and their land might be 
estimated at several thousands of Je square. North-east from 
Suy, there were several tens of chiefs, the largest domains being 


* These were south of the ancient state of Shuh, which corresponded 
generally to the present province of Szechuen. 

+ A dependency of the ancient kingdom of Keen-wei, on the site of a 
portion of the present provinces of Szechuen, Yunnan and Kweichow. 

t North of the site of the present Ta-le foo in Yunnan. 

§ Now represented generally by the province of Yunnan. 

|| This site is probably in the south-west of Szechuen province. 

‘{ On the site of the present prefecture of Ta-le, of which the chief city is in 
N. lat. 25° 44’ 24”, E. long. 100° 21’ 50”. 

** This site is now occupied by the prefecture of Le-keang in Yunnan, the 
chief city of which is in N. lat. 26° 51’ 36”, E. long. 100° 27’ 20”. 

tt This joined the southern boundary of Suy. 
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“those of Se* and Ts0-too.t North-east from Ts® there were some 


tens of chiefs, Yen and Mangt being the largest of the domains, 
Some of these tribes cultivated the ground, and others led a 
migratory life. On the west of Shuh, and north-east from Mang 


were several tens of chiefs, the greatest being that of Pih-ma§ _ 


These all belonged to the Te race. All the above were outside 
barbarian tribes, on the west and south of Pal] and Shuh. 

At first in the time of Wei the King of Ts’00,{ the General 
Chwang Keaou was sent up the Keang** with troops, to settle 
the boundaries of the several tribes from Pa and Téen-chun 
westward. Chwang Keaou was a descendant of Chwang,tt the 
King of Ts’00. On reaching the Téen Marsh,ff he found it 300 le 
square, bordered by rich-soil level land for some thousands of le; 
the inhabitants of which he overawed by his military strength, 
and attached them to the kingdom of Ts’oo. When returni 
to report his success, he found the King of Ts’in had attacked 
and taken possession of the Pa and Téen-chung regions in the 
kingdom of Ts’o0o. The highway being thus rendered impassable, 
Chwang Keaou remained with his followers, and established 
himself as King of Téen. Assuming the garb of the barbarians, 
and adopting their customs, he was accepted as their chief. 

When the King of Ts’in had subdued the tribes and fixed their 
boundaries, he constructed the five-feet causeway,§§ and set 
officers over the countries. 


* Se was in the kingdom of Shuh. 

+ Tsd was in western Shuh. Zoo means “ capital.” 

t These two territories occupied the site of the present department of Mow 
in the north-west of Szechuen province. The departmental city is in N. lat. 31° 
38’, E. long. 101° 34.’ 

§ This was apparently on the site of the present prefecture of Paou-ning ; of 
which the chief city is in N. lat. 31°32’ 24”, E. long. 105° 58’ 30”. 

|| A territory partly on the site of the present prefecture of Chung-king in 
ee the chief city of which is in N. lat. 29° 42’ 10”, E. long. 106° 
42’. 

{ An extensive territory occupying the central part of the present empire. 
The northern limit lay between the Yang-tsze and Yellow rivers; the south- 
eastern limit was in Chekeang province ; and the western stretched far away 
indefinitely beyond the present boundary of China. 

** The river known to Europeans as the Yang-tsze keang. 

+t The younger brother of King Chwang has the traditional reputation of 
having been a robber. 

tt This appears to be represented now by the lake in the vicinity of Yun-nan, 
the provincial city. A city of the same name—Téen-ch’e—formerly stood on the 
site of the present departmental city of Tsin-ning, on the border of the lake, in 
N. lat. 24° 47’, BE. long. 102° 51’. 

§§ This road, which has been often described, both by native and foreign 
write1s, extended from the river Hwae opposite the district city of Paou-ke, to 


_withina few miles of the Han river, near the prefectural city of Han-chung. 


The latest European traveller from whom we have any account of it—Baron von 
Richthofen, says,—“ The entire route is a work of tremendous engineering. .- 
: The hardest work consisted in cutting out long portions of the road 
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- In little more than 10 years the Empire of-Ts’in was at an 
end, and was succeeded by the Han, which released these 
countries, and opened the ancient roads through Shuh. A 
clandestine commerce was carried on at this time by the people 
of Pa and Shuh, who procured horses from Ts, and slave boys 
and long-haired oxen from Pih;* and by this traffic the com- 
munities became wealthy and prosperous. 

In the year B.C. 135, Kwei the King of Ta-hing made an 
attack on Eastern Yué, when the people of the latter state were 
induced to put Ying, their King, to death, and reported the fact 
to the invaders. Tang Mung, the ruler of Po-yangf influenced 
by the military prestige of Kwei, was induced to convey the 
report of his prowess to Southern Yué. While in that country, 
among the viands with which he was entertained, he observed 
keu-tungus soy from Shuh. Inquiring how they procured it, he 
was told that the route by which it arrived lay north-west, by 
the Tsang-kot river. This river is several Je broad and dis- 
embogues below the city of Pan-yu.§ On his return he went 
to Chang-gan,| where he made inquiries among the Shuh traders 
and gathered the following particulars. “It was only in Shuh 
that the keu-fungus soy was produced, but much of it was 
clandestinely sold to the people of Yay-lang. The Tsang-ko 
river was more than a hundred paces broad in that country, 
with water sufficient for the transit of vessels. By the judicious 
employment of wealth, Southern Yué had succeeded in securing 
the attachment of Yay-lang. They were less successful, how- 
ever, in an attempt to bring into subjection Tung-sze on the 
west.” Furnished with these facts,Tang Mung laid the following 


from solid rock, chiefly where ledges project on the verge of a river, as is 
frequently the case the Helung Kiang It had been done so 
thoroughly from the first, that scarcely any additions had to be made in after- 
days. Another kind of work which generally strikes tourists like Father Martini, 
or Chinese travellers, is the poling up of the road on the sides of steep cliffs. . 
. . . Extensive cliffs are frequently rounded in this way, and imagination is 
much struck with the perils of valitee on the side of a precipice, with the 
foaming river below. en the timbers rot, such passages of course 

obstructed, and thus the road is said to have been periodically in complete disuse. 
The pe which were chiefly made in the time of the Ming, concerned 
a y passages of this sort’ (Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” 2nd edition, vol. ii. page 


* An ancient territory, on the site of the ot prefecture of Seu-chow, the 
chief city of which is in N. lat. 28° 38 24”, E. long. 104° 45’ 38”. 

t There is still a district and lake of this name in the prefecture of Jaou- 
chow. The district city is in N. lat. 28° 57’ 20”, E. long. 116° 44’ 8”. 

T This is now known to Euro at Canton as the West river. Rising in 
Kweichow province, it traverses those of Kwangse and Kwangtung. 

§ One of the two district cities comprised within the walls of Canton, N. lat. 
23° 89”, E. long. 118° 16’ 30”. 

|| The present Se-gan, the provincial city of Shense. N. lat. 34° 16’ 45,” E. 
long. 108° 57’ 45’. 
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memorial before the Imperial Throne :—“ The King of Southern 
Yite lives in a yellow mansion and carries a left-hand standard, 
His territory is more than 10,000 /e from east to west; and 
while nominally a vassal of the empire, he is in fact an in- 
dependent Sovereign. Now the water communication with this 
country, either by Chang-sha* or Yu-chang,f is beset by many 
difficulties of a formidable character. I have heard that Yay- 
lang has excellent troops, of which 100,000 might be made 
available. These might be floated down the Tsang-ko river in 
boats, and coming suddenly upon the Yué, they would be taken 
by surprise and might thus be brought under control. Verily 
with the strength of the Han, and the wealth of Pa and Shuh, 
it would be extremely easy to pass along the Yay-lang route, 
and establish Imperial officers on the way.” This proposal 
was favourably received by the Emperor; and Tang Mung was 
forthwith appointed Secretary and General, with the command 
of 1,000 troops and more than 10,000 men with the baggage 
train, to carry out the enterprise. 

Advancing by the Tso barrier of Pa, he had an interview with 
the Marquis of Yay-lang, and was received with much favour by 
that dignitary. Having delivered the Imperial edict, ac- 
companied by munificent gifts, he availed himself of his powers 
to enter into a treaty for the establishment of Imperial officers, 
and invested the son of the marquis as governor of the country. 
The petty chiefs adjoining Yay-lang all cast covetous eyes on 
the presents of silk from the Han, which they had hitherto 
looked upon as unobtainable, in view of the dangers of the road 
to the Han domain. They were therefore ready to listen to 
Tang Mung’s proposal, and freely entered into compacts with 
him. Returning to report progress, he proposed that the Kéen- 
weit region should send Pa and Shuh troops to make a road 
from the Pih road to the Tsang-ko river. Sze-ma Seang-joo,§ 
a native of Shuh, suggested that K’eung and Ts6 of the Western 
Barbarians might be formed into a region of the empire, and for 
the accomplishment of this project he was appointed Secretary 
and General, and left, bearing an edict exactly similar to that 
sent to the Southern tribes ; the result being, that a Protector 


* Now the provincial city of Hoonan. N. lat. 28° 12’, E. long. 112° 46’ 57”. 
tA rome | occupying the site of the present prefectures of Nan-chang and 
Lin-keang. The provincial city of Nan-chang is in N. lat. 28° 37’ 12”, E. long. 


115° 48’ 17”. The prefectural city of Lin-keang isin N. lat. 27° 57’ 36”, E. 
long. 115° 27’. 

t A territory occupying the site of part of the prefecture of Kea-ting, and the 
district of Chang-ning in Seu-chow prefecture. There is still a district in Kea- 
ting bearing this name. The city is in N. lat. 29° 9’, E. long. 104° 8’. 

§ A short notice of this scholar is given in Mayers’ “Chinese Reader’s 
Manual,” p. 200, seq. 
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General was appointed, and more than ten districts were attached 
to Shuh. At this time the four regions of Pa and Shuh had 
free communication with the barbarians on the south and west, 
and by the interchange of commodities, were able mutually to 
supply their respective wants. 

A few years later, communication by the roads was interrupted; 
the troops were disbanded and starving; supplies were cut off; 
and corpses in untold numbers lay rotting in the sun and floating. 
in the streams. The barbarians on the south-west several times 
rebelled, when troops were sent to suppress the rising ; but their 
provisions failed before they reached any successful issue. Grieved 
at this state of affairs, the Emperor sent Kung-sun Hung* to 
investigate the matter. On his return he reported on certain 
defects requiring to be remedied, and was himself appointed 
Censor and Great Statesman. About that time the fortress of 
Suh-fang,t on the Yellow river, had just been built in order 
to repel the Heung-noo. In view of the urgency of these affairs, 
Kung-sun Hung and others gave it as their opinion, that the 
consideration of the South-western barbarian difficulties might, 
with advantage, be postponed for a time, while all the energies 
of the empire were concentrated on the Heung-noo. The 
Emperor approved the counsel, and suspended the Western 
barbarian operations ; merely establishing two districts, appoint- 
ing a Protector General for the Southern barbarians, and 
gradually putting Kéen-wei into a complete state of self- 
defence. 

It was in the year B.c. 122, that Chang Kéent the Marquis 
of Po-wang, reported that “on his mission to Ta-hea (the Dahe) 
he saw there Shuh cloth and Keang bamboo staves.§ On inquiring 
whence they came, he was told that they were bought from 
Shuh traders in south-eastern India, at a distance of several 
thousand /e.” It was said that India lay about two thousand le to 
the west of Keang; when Chang Kéen stated that “the Dahe 
dwelt south-west from China. On his return, his passage had 
been intercepted by the Heung-noo. Now the road from Shuh, 
by way of India, was actually nearer, and by it, all annoyance 
from the Heung-noo would be avoided.” Consequent on this 
representation, the Emperor fitted out an expedition, con- 
sisting of Wang Jen-yu, Pih Che-chang, Leu Yu-jin and 

a a short notice of this minister, see Mayers’ “ Chinese Reader’s Manual,” 
; + On the site of the present prefectural city of Ning-hea in N. lat. 38° $2’ 
40”, E. long. 106° 7’ 30”. 

t For a notice of this minister, see Mayers’ “Chinese Reader’s Manual,” 


§ Keang is said to be the name of a hill in Szechuen, producing bamboos 
with long joints and solid hearts, fit for making staves. 
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1 others, more than ten in all, with instructions to find their 
1 | way through the -South-western barbarians, and endeavour to 
discover India. On reaching Téen, Tang Keang, the King of 
i | _ that country, detained them, on the ground that they were 
searching out the roads. For more than four years the high- 
ways were all closed, and there was no communication with 
Kwin-ming. The King of Téen haughtily said to the Chinese 
envoys :—“Is the Han a greater kingdom than ours?” A 
similar reception awaited the envoys to the Marquis of Yay- 
| lang. Each of these considering himself sovereign in his own 
domain, was unconscious of the magnitude of the Han. Empire. 
| From the information gathered on this occasion, the envoys on 
| their return reported that Téen was a great kingdom, and if 
i | closely attached to the empire, was calculated to render 
| important service. The suggestion was favourably received by 
i | the Emperor. 

i | On the revolt of Southern Yué, the Marquis of Che-e was 
| commissioned, through the medium of Kéen-wei, to raise 
| Southern barbarian troops. The Prince of Tseay-lan, suspect- 
H | ing they were bent on an expedition among the adjacent 
| kingdoms, to carry off the old and feeble, in concert with his 
dependents rose in rebellion, and killed the envoy, and the 
Governor of Kéen-wei. The Han then raised a corps of Pa 
and Shuh convicts for the service. In the army raised to attack 
Southern Yué, there were eight Deputy Protectors ; and on the 
subjugation of Yué, these Deputy Protectors were still continued 
in office. The Inner Usher Generals Ko Chang and Wei 
Kwang then led the troops back to the chastisement of Tseay- 
lan, which had cut off the highway through Téen. With the 
decapitation of some tens of thousands, the Southern barbarians 
were reduced to subjection, and formed into the Tsang-ko 
region. At first, the Marquis of Yay-lang had relied upon 
Southern Yué; but when the Han troops had exterminated 
the latter, and were returning to chastise those who had 
| rebelled, the Marquis hastened to pay court to the Emperor, 
1 | who raised him to the dignity of King of Yay-lang. After the 
subjugation of Southern Yué, when the Princes of Tseay-lan 
{ and K’eung were chastised, and the Marquis of Ts6 put to death 
| by the Han, the rulers of Yen and Mang, both trembling with 
fear, requested to be admitted as vassals, and to have officers of 
the empire appointed. K’eung-too was then made the Yué-suy 
region ; Ts6-too was made the Ch’in-le region ; and Pih-ma to 
the west of Kwang-han was made the Woo-too region. Wang 
Jen-yu was commissioned to spread the report of the subjuga- 
tion of Yué and the prowess of the troops in chastising the 
Southern barbarians, so that it should come to the ears of the 
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King of Téen. Those who paid court to Téen numbered 
several tens of thousands ; and the neighbouring tribes of Laou- 
shin and Me-mo on the north-east, who were all of the same 
clan name and mutually dependent, caused the King of Téen to 
turn a deaf ear to the reports of the Han successes ; while Laou- 
shin and Me-mo on several occasions made offensive attacks on 
the envoy’s forces. 

In 3c. 109, the Emperor raised Pa and Shuh troops; and 
having exterminated Laou-shin and Me-mo, the army proceeded 
to Téen ; but the King having promptly declared his loyalty to 
the Emperor, the country was spared the miseries of war. The 
King of Téen then breaking off his connection with the Western 
barbarians, submitted with his whole nation, requested to have 
Imperial officers appointed, and paid court to the Han. The 
country was named the Yih-chow region, and the King of Téen 
was invested with the royal seal; the people being still 
entrusted to his rule. Of some hundred princes and chiefs of 
the South-western barbarians, only Yay-lang and Téen were 
invested with the royal seal; and considering the narrow 
boundaries of Téen, this was a very distinguished act of 
favour. 

Twenty-three years later, in B.c. 86, the people of Léen-tow 
and Koo-tsang in the region of Yih-chow rebelled, and killed 
the Imperial officers set over them. The inhabitants of twenty- 
four districts of the region of Tsang-ko, including T’an-che, Tung- 
ping and others, comprising more than 30,000, all rose in insur- 
rection. The Shwuy-hang Protector General thereupon raised 
over 10,000 men from Kéen-wei and Pun-ming in the Shuh 
region, attacked Tsang-ko, and utterly destroyed it. 

Three years after this, Koo-tsang and Yeh-yu again rebelled, 
and Leu Peih-hoo the Protector General of Shwuy-hang was sent 
in command of the army to attack them. The commander, how- 
ever, failing to advance, the barbarians killed the Governor of 
Yih-chow; and on the strength of their success, engaged the 
troops of Leu Peih-hoo in battle, over 4,000 people having been 
drowned on the occasion. 

Next year the military chief Wang Ping was again sent with 
Téen Kwang-ming of the Banqueting house, and others, who 
advanced in concert, and signally routed the insurgents. In 
Yih-chow they beheaded and took captive more than 50,000 
people, and carried off over 10,000 head of cattle. Wang Po, 
the Marquis of Kow-ting, was warmly eulogized by the 
Emperor for leading forward the chiefs and people of his district 
to attack the rebels, and for the number he had decapitated and 
taken captive; for which merit he was invested as King of Kow- 
ting. On Téen Kwang-ming, the Banqueting-house magnate, 
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was conferred the rank of Marquis of Kwan-nuy, with the 
revenue of a district of 300 houses. 

After an interval of a year, the Te tribe in Woo-too rebelled - 
when Chih Kin-woo, Ma Shih-keen, Han Tsang the Marquis 
of Lung-gih, and the Banqueting-house magnate Téen Kwang- 
ming were sent in charge of an army to reduce them. 

During the period Ho-ping (B.c. 28-25), Hing the King of 
Yay-lang, Yu the King of K’ow-ting, and Yf the Marquis of 
Low-go again raised troops and were at war with each other, 
The Governor of Tsang-ko requested that an Imperial army 
might be sent to chastise Hing and the others. The supreme 
councillors however, considering the great distance, thought it 
impolitic to attack them ; and the Grand Middle Great States- 
man Chang Kan of the Shuh region was sent with credentials 
to effect an amicable separation. Hing and the others, how- 
ever, made light of his commission; they carved a wooden 
image of a Han official, and set it up by the road-side as a mark to 
shoot at. Such was the state of affairs when Too Kin addressed 
the Great General Wang Fung in the following terms :—“The 


Great Statesman Chang Kan was sent to effect an amicable 


separation between the barbarian kings and the marquis; but 
since the former have received the Imperial decree, they continue 
fighting together as before. They treat the Han envoy with 
contempt, and it is obvious they stand in no dread of the 
Imperial retribution. I suspect the councillors have selected one 
of a nature too yielding to hold the credentials for amicable 
separation. The Governor of Tsang-ko, anticipating that the course 
of events might develop into rebellion, has reported the matter. 
In such a pass we might defer action for a while, till the kings 
and marquis go forth on their hunting expeditions, when their 
retinues will be augmented and strengthened. They will then 
be divided into numerous cabals; and burning with unquench- 
able fury against each other, they will enter on a course of 
mutual extermination. Then acknowledging their errors in 
having been betrayed into insane transgressions, the far-reachi 
virtues of the Protectorate will spread a genial heat over the lan 
of poisonous growths. Were it even the Generals Sun* and Woo,t 
with their energetic trained bands, should they rush into the 


fire or water, they would certainly be burnt or drowned. The | 


utter futility of valour in such a case is obvious; while the 
maintenance of military colonies would involve an incalculable 


* A commander and writer on military strategics in the sixth century B.c. 
See a short notice of him in Mayers’ “Chinese Reader’s Manual,” p. 194. 
+ A celebrated commander who lived at the beginning of the fourth cen 


B.c. For a short notice of him, see Mayers’ “ Chinese Reader’s Manual,” p. 


260. 
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diture of provisions. Before evil designs have broken out 
in overt acts, before suspicion is awakened, let the Imperial 
Government administer chastisement ; and secretly advise the 
Protectors of the neighbouring regions, to train infantry and 
cavalry. Let the Minister of Agriculture arrange in advance to 
have stores of grain in important and dangerous places. Let 
governors be specially selected to fill the posts; and let the 
army proceed in the cool autumn season to inflict chastisement. If 
the kings and marquis still refusé to submit to reason, then the 
territory must be considered unproductive, and the people 
useless. The ancient sage kings would have objected to distress 
the empire with such encumbrance. It is preferable to relin- 
quish the region ; abandon the people; cast off the kings and 
marquis ; and cut off all further intercourse. If we would aim 
at the merit attained by former Emperors which the lapse of 
ages cannot obliterate, then we ought utterly to crush the evil in 
the bud. If it is allowed to assume shape, and the military 
are then called forth to suppress it, the whole population is 
lunged into distress.” Consequent on this counsel, Wang 
Diag recommended the Kin-ching Cavalry leader, Ch’in Leih, 
for Governor of Tsang-ko, for which he was put in commission. 
Ch’in Leih was a native of Lin-k’eung,* formerly chief of Léen- 
jinf and also ruler of Puh-weif, when he was feared by the 
barbarians. On his arrival at Tsang-ko, he communicated the 
Imperial edict to Hing the King of Yay-lang. Hing, however, 
disregarded the commands; and Ch’in Leih requested that he 
might be allowed to chastise him. Before an answer arrived, 
however, Ch’in Leih, taking some tens of officers, proceeded by 
the district of Hing to the Tseay-tung pavilion in Hing’s 
kingdom, where he summoned that prince. Hing went at the 
head of several thousand men, and on reaching the pavilion 
went in to see Ch’in Leih with a suite of several tens of terri- 
torial princes. After repeated denunciations, Ch'in Leih 
ended by striking off his head. The territorial princes exclaimed : 
—“Tn cutting off this scourge, the General has delivered the 
people from their distress ; it is desirable now to issue a pro- 
clamation to the troops.” Hing’s head was then ex to 


public view; and the leaders all disbanded their troops and 


submitted. Yu, the King of Kow-ting, and Yfi the Marquis of 


* This occupied the site of the present department of K’eung in Szechuen, 
the city being in N. lat. 30° 28’, E. long. 108° 34’. 

+ A territory included in the kingdom of Teen, on the site of the present in- 
ferior department of Gan-ning in the prefecture of Yun-nan, the city being in 
N. lat. 25°, E. long. 102° 38’. 

T On the site of the present district of Paou-shan, in the prefecture of hi 3 
pr Ne Yunnan province. The city is in N. lat. 25° 4 40’, E. long. 
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Low-go were now seized with terror, and presented the Imperi 
army with a thousand bushels of rice, besides oxen and sheep 
asa peace offering. On the return of Ch’in Leih to his own 
region, Ung Che, the father-in-law of Hing, and Hing’s son 
Tseay, exerted themselves to collect the remnant of Hing’s 
troops, and constrained twenty-two of the neighbouring districts 
to rebel. In winter, consequent on a memorial to the throne, 
Ch’in Leih trained barbarian forces, placed them severally under 
the command of the Protector General, the chiefs and officials, 
and with these, attacked Ung Che’s party. Ung Che relied 
upon raising obstructions in dangerous passes ; but Ch’in Leih 
employed extraordinary troops to cut off the roads for supplies, and 
adopted counter-stratagems, in order to mislead the insurgents, 
The Protector General Wan-néen said :—“ When soldiers are long 
inactive, the expense is more than can be borne.” Then im- 
petuously leading forward his troops alone, they were defeated, and 
fled in hot haste to Ch’in Leih’s camp. Ch’in Leih was exasperated, 
reproached Wan-néen for his conduct, and, in mockery, issued 
orders for rewards to be distributed. The Protector General re- 
turned to renew the struggle ; when Ch’in Leih led troops to his 
succour. A great drought occurred at this time ; and Ch’in Leih 
stopped all the watercourses. The barbarians, then reduced to 
straits, combined to decapitate Ung Che, took his head, and 
tendered their submission. Ch’in Leih having thus pacified the 
Western barbarians, was summoned to the capital. The Pa region 
being at that time infested by banditti, Ch’in Leih was appointed 
Governor of the Pa capital, with a revenue equivalent to 2,000 
stone of rice, and the title of Left Plebean chief. He was after- 
wards removed to the governorship of T’éen-shwuy ;* where he 
encouraged the people in the prosecution of agriculture and 
mulberry culture, as the most important of all occupations. The 
Emperor then presented him with forty pounds weight of gold, 
and advanced him to be General of the Left Guard and Army- 
preserving Protector General, with the control of the forces. 
When Wang Mang usurped the Imperial throne (A.D. 9), he 
changed the laws of the Han and degraded the King of Kow- 
ting to the rank of Marquis. Wang Han expressed his indig- 
nation at the act, whereupon Chow Kin, the Grand Director of 
Tsang-ko, clandestinely put Wang Han to death. Wang Ching 
the younger, brother of Wang Han, in revenge, attacked and 
killed Chow Kin. The Yih-chow forces were then sent against 
Wang Ching, but failed to bring him to terms. The barbarians 
on three sides being distressed and oppressed, all rebelled and 
killed Ching Lung, the Grand Director of Yih-chow. Wang 


* On the site of the present department of Tsin in Kansuh province, the chief 
city of which is in N. lat. 34° 36’, E. long. 105° 46’. ‘ 
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thereupon sent the barbarian-pacifying General Fung 

_, set age and soldiers of Pa, Shuh, and Kéen-wei 
to levy and collect from the people, taxes sufficient to enable 
them to attack Yih-chow. 

An epidemic raged at intervals for three years, which carried 
off seven-tenths of the people. Tumultuous risings occurred in 
Pa and Shuh, when Wang Mang recalled Fung Mow to chastise 
them. He also sent the Ning-che General Léen Tan and the 
Yung-poo Pastor She Heung, to make a grand levy of Téen- 
shwuy and Lung-se* mounted troops, with 100,000 officers and 
people of Kwang-han,f Pa, Shuh, and Kéen-wei; making, with 
the tax collectors, a force of 200,000 to chastise the malcontents. 
On their first arrival there was a general decapitation of several 
thousand people. Afterwards, the commissariat supply was not 
continuously kept up, and the troops suffered from hunger and 
epidemic; so that in something over three years the deaths 
amounted to several tens of thousands. 

The Yué-suy barbarian, Jin Kwei, also killed the Governor, 
Mei Kan, and set himself up as King of K’eung-kuh. 

When Wang Mang was defeated and the Han again became 
the ruling power, Jin Kwei was put to death and the old régime 
resumed, 


History of Southern Yue. 


Chaou T’o,t the founder of the kingdom of Southern Yué, 
was a native of Ching-ting.§ 

After the ruler of Ts’in had united the empire (B.c. 222), he 
marked out the boundaries and pacified Yang Yuéj (B.c. 215). 
Having appointed the regions of Kwei-lin,J Nan-hae,** and 
Seang ft he removed the inhabitants, settling them among the 
people of Yué. 


* A territory on the site of the western part of the present province of 


+ On the site of the present district of Pung-ke in Tung-chuen prefecture 
in the province of Szechuen ; the city being in N. lat. 30° 46’, E. long. 105° 45’, 
t For a notice of this prince, see “ The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” p. 17, 
_§ A district occupying the site of part of the present prefecture of Ching- 
ting, of which the chief city is in N. lat. 88° 10’ 55”, E. long. 114° 45’. 
|| Native commentators explain this as being the region of Yué lying south of 
the department of Yang. 
{ This is still represented by a prefecture of the same name ; the chief city of 
pom Ang capital of Kwangse province, being in N. lat. 25° 13’ 12”, E. long. 
_** A region now represented by the province of Kwangtung; the name is 
still retained as that of a district of the prefecture of Kwang-chow ; the district 
on rey 5 included within the walls of Canton, is in N. lat. 23° 7’ 10”, E. long. 
tt A region on the site of the present inferior depertments of Hwa in the 
prefecture of Kaou-chow in Kwangtung province, and Seang in the prefecture 
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Thirteen years later, on the accession of the Emperor Urh-she 
(B.c. 209), when Jin Heaou,* the Protector of Nan-hae, was on 
his death-bed, he summoned Chaou T’o who was then ruler of 
Lung-chuen,f and thus addressed him: “ Chin Shing and others 
have broken out in rebellion ; there are heroic spirits arrayed 
against the Ts’in, and supporting each other in the assumption of 
power. Now Nan-hae being remote from the centre of authority, 
I fear the brigand troops may advance upon us ; we ought there- 
fore to raise troops for ourselves and cut off the new road com- 
municating with Ts’in. Taking these precautions, we can watch 
the defection of the feudal princes till the disorder becomes 
extreme. Then Pan-yu, relying on the dangerous passes in the 
mountains, and having the assistance of a considerable number 
of Chinese throughout the length and breadth of a country of 
several thousand /e, this department may rise to the dignity of 
a kingdom. This is a matter about which it is unnecessary to 
consult with the officials of other regions.” He then ordered a 
proclamation to be issued which was written by Chaou T’o, who 
took upon himself the office of Protector. When Jin Heaou 
was dead, Chaou T’o transmitted despatches to the officers at 
the barriers of Hwang-poo, Yang-shan,f and Hwang-kuh,§ to 
the following effect: “The brigand troops are coming ; hastily 
cut off the passages ; assemble forces and hold your posts.” 
Following up this policy he gradually and methodically rooted 
out the officials who had been appointed by the Ts’in, and set 
up clandestine governors of his own cabal. 

When the Ts’'in dynasty was at an end, Chaou T’o attacked 
and annexed the Kwei-lin and Seang regions, assuming the 
style of Martial King of Southern Yué. 

Kaou-te, the founder of the Han, having pacified the empire 
(B.c. 202), the Chinese, wearied out with their fatigues, left 
Chaou T’o at liberty in his assumed dignity. 

In the year B.c. 195, Luh Keal| was sent to invest Chaou To 
as King of Southern Yué, and gave him a counter-token with 
authority of free intercourse, and a commission to effect terms 
of peace among the various Yué tribes and to prevent them 


of Lew-chow in Kwan, rovince. The present city of S. is in N. lat. 23° 
59’, E. long. 109° 25’ 30”. 

* For a notice of this general, see “ The Chinese Reader’s Manual,”’ p. 75. 

+ This name is still retained as that of a district, of which the city is in N. 
lat. 24°, E. long. 115° 8’. 

t Yang-shan barrier was in a range of hills in the district of Yang-shan, in 
the depattment of Leen in Kwangtung province. 

§ This appears probably to be somewhere in the prefecture of Shaou-chow in 
Kwangtung province. 

|| “el a brief notice of this functionary, see “ The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” 
p- 139. 
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molesting the southern border, where their territory was conter- 
minous with Chang-sha. 

In the time of the Empresss Kaou-how (B.c. 187-180), on 
the recommendation of the authorities, the market for iron 
implements at the Yué barrier was suppressed. Chaou T’o 
thereupon expostulated in the following terms: “ When I was 
invested by the Emperor Kaou-te, 1 was guaranteed free inter- — 
course for envoys and goods. Now the Empress Kaou-how has 
cut off the traflic in implements, in order to estrange the bar- 
barian tribes, in compliance with the counsel of slandering 
ministers. This is certainly a scheme of the King of Chang- 
sha, who wishes, by the aid of China, to exterminate Nan-hae, 
and to make a merit of annexing it to his own kingdom.” 
Chaou T’o then increased his dignity by taking the title 
“Martial Emperor of the South,” raised troops, made a raid on 
the borders of Chang-sha, and subjected several districts. The 
Empress sent the General Tsaou, Marquis of Lung-leu to 
beat back the Yué; but under the heat and moisture of the 
atmosphere, an epidemic broke out in the army and the troops 
were unable to cross the mountains. * ‘ 

In little more than a year after this, the Empress died, when 
there was a cessation of military operations. Taking advantage 
of the occasion, Chaou T’o, by his military prestige and rich 
presents, attached to himself the territories of Min Yué* on the 
east and Gow-lof on the west. Having now a territory of 
more than 10,000 Je from east to west, he erected a yellow 
mansion and used the left-hand standard, proclaiming his 
authority on a par with that of China. 

On the accession of the Emperor Wan-te in B.c. 179, having 
given his first attention to the protection and tranquillity of the 
empire, he then announced to the feudal Princes and the bar- 
barian tribes on all sides, that he had assumed the reins of 
power in the legitimate order of succession ; intending thereby 
to proclaim his substantial dignity. He next appointed a 

ian to the territory of Chin-ting, the ancestral burying- 
lace of Chaou T’o, to offer the yearly sacrifices. He summoned 
the brothers and near relatives of Chaou, placed them in 
honourable posts, and treated them with the greatest favour. 
The Minister Chin Ping} was then called upon to select a 
suitable envoy to be despatched to Yué. Chin Ping replied : “In — 
the time of your Imperial predecessor, Luh Kea was the envoy 


Poh’ *PPears to have occupied generally the site of the present province of 
een. 


+ This was apparently a division of Cochin-China. 


wn" & notice of this minister, see “The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” pp. 
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to Yué.” The. latter was consequently summoned by the 
monarch, who made him a Grand Middle Great Statesman. At 
the same time the interpreter who accompanied him was made 
Assistant Envoy, and bore a letter to Chaou T’o to the following 
effect: “The august Emperor earnestly inquires regarding the 
bitterness of soul and sorrow of heart of the King of Southern 
Yué. I, the son of a collateral branch of the house of Kaou-te, 
having been sent outside the empire, have served at Tae in the 
northern boundary-land ; and. in consequence of the distance 
from your domain, have been in ignorance of what has been 
passing, and in my rustic simplicity have neglected hitherto to 
transmit a letter to you. Kaou-te abandoned a host of 
Ministers. The Emperor, Hwuy-te, succeeded to the supreme 
power. When the Empress Kaou-how took affairs into her 
own hand, unfortunately the national distress increased from 
day to day without intermission, and the perverse tyranny of 
the ruling powers incited the rebellion of the Leu Princes,* 
Thus arose a state of anarchy; the Empress, feeling herself 
inadequate single-handed to cope with it, took into her confi- 
dence a member of the T’o family, to succeed the Emperor 
Hwuy-te ; but the faithful Ministers, relying on the efficacy of 
the Imperial ancestral temple, put the usurper to death. The 
affair being thus ended, I cannot but ratify the authority of the 
Kings, Marquises, and Offivers who have remained steadfast. 
Now on ascending the throne I hear that your Majesty trans- 
mitted a letter to General Tsaou, the Marquis of Lung-leu, 
inquiring after your kindred and requesting the degradation of 
two Chang-sha Generals. In accordance with your Majesty’s 
letter, I have suspended the General, the Marquis of Po-yang. 
In regard to your kindred at Chin-ting, I have sent officers to 
institute inquiries and to repair your ancestral tombs. On a 
former occasion, as I have heard, your Majesty sent troops who 
were engaged in incessant raids on the frontier, from which 
Chang-sha was suffering severely and the southern regions still 
more so. Though your Majesty may deem it due to the 
exigencies of your kingdom to kill numbers of troops and 
wound good officers, thereby making widows, orphans, and 
childless parents, till only one in ten is left ; such proceedings 
are more than I can endure. Wishing to put a stop to this 
tearing of each other, like dogs, throughout the land, I inquired 
the views of my officers on the subject, and they stated how 
the Emperor Kaou-te had attacked the Chang-sha territory. 
But as I could not treat this matter as rebellion, the officers 


* A faction consisting of the brothers and nephews of the Empress Kaou-how. 
See “ The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” p, 144. 
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said : ‘To possess the territory of a King does not entitle one to 
be considered great; to possess the riches of a King does not 
entitle one to be deemed wealthy. The Imperial orders are 
carried out by the Southern King himself. Nevertheless: the 
King styles himself Emperor. Were two Emperors to exist at the 
same time, neither one could retain the Imperial functions, and 
when their envoys traversed the highways contentions must arise.’ 
Now contending and refusing to yield precedence is not the. 
attitude of the benevolent man. My desire is to make a division 
with your Majesty ; let bygone troubles be forgot ; henceforth 
let envoys pass freely as of old. For this end I have sent Luh 
Kea with this missive, to which I trust your Majesty will give 
heed and cease your raids. The letter is accompanied with 
three packets, containing 50 robes in the first, 30 in the second, 
and 20 in the third, which I hope your Majesty may be pleased 
to receive. With earnest salutation to our neighbouring 
kingdom.” 

When Luh Kea reached Southern Yué, the King fearing the 
consequences, received him with humble salutation, being desirous 
to accept the illustrious decree, giving him the status of a vassal of 
the empire, accompanied by the payment of a tribute. He then 
published the following notification through his kingdom: “I have 
heard it said that two champions cannot co-exist, nor do two sages 
appear in the same age. The Emperor of the Han being the sage 
Son of Heaven, I henceforth relinquish all claim to the Imperial 
style, with the yellow mansion and the left-hand standard.” In 
accordance with this he dictated the following letter: —* The 
Chief of the Barbarian Tribes, the venerable State Minister T’o, 
who is drawing near to his end, renders double obeisance in trans- 
mitting a letter to his Highness the Emperor. In former time, 
the venerable statesman was an Imperial official in Yué, when 
the Emperor Kaou-te graciously conferred the royal signet on his 
servant T’o, creating him King of Southern Yué, enjoining on 
him the customary tribute of a vassal. When Hwuy-te 
ascended the throne, he showed no desire to break off the 
relationship thus established ; and was very liberal in his gifts 
to the venerable statesman. Upon the assumption of the reins 
of state by the Empress Kaou-how, she drew around her a set of 
worthless fellows, and put faith in slanderous Ministers. She 
accordingly issued the following order:—‘ Do not supply the 
Barbarian and Yué tribes with metal, iron, agricultural imple- 

ments, horses, oxen or sheep; or if they are supplied, let them 
have male animals, but no females’ The venerable statesman 
being located in a secluded country, his horses, oxen and sheep 
were already old; and as it was a capital crime to neglect the 
appointed sacrifices, he caused the Inner Recorder Fan, the 
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Middle Protector Kaou, and the Historiographer Ping, on three 
separate occasions to forward despatches acknowledging the 
transgression; but no answer was ever returned. It was also 
reported, that the tombs of the venerable statesman’s parents 
had been destroyed, his brothers had been despoiled, and his 
clan ruined. Thereupon consulting with his officials, he 
said :—‘ Now we can get no succour within from the Han, and 
being lost outside the empire, we must take a higher stand than 
heretofore.” He therefore changed his title to that of Emperor, 
but in raising his kingdom to an empire, he had no idea of 
anything prejudicial to the universal empire. The Empress 
Kaou-how, on hearing of this, however, was so incensed, that 
she expunged Southern Yué from the state register, and pro- 
hibited the passage of envoys. The venerable statesman 
suspected that her Highness had been prompted by slan- 
derous Ministers like the King of Chang-sha. Hence he ven- 
tured to send troops to attack the border lands; the southern 
part of which was inhabited by barbarian tribes. On the west 
was Western Gow, with a _half-exhausted population, whose 
chief was styled king, and sat facing the south. On the east 
was Min Yué, with a population of some thousands, whose head 
also was styled king. On the north-west was Chang-sha, half 
the population of which consisted of Southern barbarians, and 
their chief was also styled king. Hence the venerable statesman, 
to gratify a wayward inclination, surreptitiously assumed the 
title of Emperor. The venerable statesman having himself 
pacified the domains of a hundred cities, amounting to thousands 


‘and tens of thousands of Je on the north, south, east and west, 


and commanding more than a million armed warriors, yet sits 
facing the north, and would serve as a vassal of the Han. How 
is this? Because he dares not turn his back on the land of 
his forefathers. The venerable statesman has lived forty-nine 
years in Yué, and is now rearing grandchildren. Yet he 
rises in the morning and goes to bed at night, but is unrefreshed 
by rest; he relishes not the taste of food; his eyes enjoy not 
the most fascinating sights; his ears are inattentive to the 
sounds of bells and drums, and all because he cannot serve the 
Han. Now that your Imperial Highness has taken compassion 
on him, he will resume his old title, and send envoys to the 
Han as heretofore. Before the dead bones of the venerable 
statesman are rotten, he will change the title, not daring to 
retain Imperial pretensions. Respectfully facing the north, he 
begs to present by the envoy, a pair of white jade sceptres, a 
thousand humming-birds, ten buffalo horns, five hundred purple 
cowries, a case of cassia grubs, forty pairs of living humming- 


birds, and two pairs of pea-fowls. Half dead, he again makes 
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beisance, in offering this report to his Highness the Emperor.” 
When Luh Kea oe her and made his report, the rasan 
was greatly delighted. 

Thus matters continued till the time of King-te (B.c. 156- 
141), when styling himself a vassal, he sent an envoy to Court, 
requesting a ratification of relations. In his own kingdom, he 
retained the same title as before; but in sending an envoy to 
the Emperor, he took the title of King, and by Imperial 
command was classed among the feudal princes. 

In the year B.C. 137, Chaou-T’o died, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Chaou Hoo, as King of Southern Yué. 

In Bc. 135, Ying, the King of Min Yué, raised troops and 
attacked the border cities of Southern Yué. The prince of the 
latter kingdom in consequence addressed the following memorial 
to the Emperor :—“ The two Princes of Yué, being both border 
vassals of the empire, ought not arbitrarily to raise troops and 
attack each other; but now the King of Eastern Yué has 
clandestinely raised a force and invaded your servant's territory. 
Your servant, however, does not dare to raise troops without a 
rescript from your Imperial Highness.” The Emperor thereupon 
commended the judicious conduct of the Prince of Southern Yué, 
in preserving inviolate his bond of authority. He therefore 
raised an army and sent two generals to punish Min Yué, 
Before they had crossed the mountains, however, Yu-shen, the 
younger brother of the King of Min Yué, put Ying to death, and 
made his submission, which brought hostilities to an end. The 
Emperor then sent Yen Ts’0o to announce the result to Chaou 
Hoo, the King of Southern Yué, who made obeisance, saying:— 
“The Emperor raised troops to chastise Min Yué; but the 
death of the King has deprived the army of the opportunity of 
reporting its merits.” He then resolved on sending his son 
Ying-tse as a hostage to the Imperial capital, and said to Yen 
Ts‘oo :—“ Our country has recently been exposed to brigand raids; 
let the envoy proceed on his way.” Chaou Hoo occupied 
himself day and night in preparations to pay a visit to the 
Emperor; but when Yen Ts’oo was gone, his high Ministers 
remonstrated with him, saying:—“The Han monarch raised 
troops to chastise Ying; but they marched also to inspire 
Southern Yué with awe. The former King said:— In serving 
the Emperor, strict regard must be had to the proper season.’ 
An important point in the rites is to avoid the appearance of 
timidity. You like to speak of going to Court; but should you 
go, you will not be allowed to return, and the autonomy of 
our kingdom will be at an end.” Yielding to this counsel, 
Chaou Hoo pleaded sickness, and never went to Court. 

More than ten years after this Chaou Hoo really became 
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dangerously ill, and his eldest son Ying-tse was permitted to 
return home. On the death of Chaou Hoo shortly after, he was 
canonised as Wan Wang (Accomplished Prince) and wag 
succeeded by Ying-tse, who on ascending the throne, took 
possession of the royal signets which his ancestor had received 
from the Emperors Woo-te and Wan-te. While Ying-tse was 
residing in Chang-gan the metropolis, he took to wife a daughter 
of the Keu family of Han-tan,* by whom he had a son named 
Hing. On assuming the regal authority, he forwarded a 
memorial to the Emperor, requesting that his consort, the . 
daughter of Keu, might be recognised as queen, and her son 
Hing as heir-apparent. Several envoys were sent from the Court 
of Han with messages to Ying-tse, while he, disregarding them, 
gave himself up to pleasure, and determined to take his own 
way at all hazards; but he feared to pay a visit to Court. He 
endeavoured, by using the Han laws, to draw towards him the 

i feudal princes. He continued to urge the plea of sickness and 

i never went to Court, but sent his son Tsze-kung as a hostage 
to the Imperial capital. ‘ 

When Ying-tse died, he was canonised as Ming W 

l (Enlightened Prince) and was succeeded by his eldest son Hing, 

i whose mother was appointed Queen Dowager. Before the 
} marriage of the latter with Ying-tse, she had had intercourse 
with Gan-kwo Shaou-ke, a native of Pa-ling.t After the death 

H of Ying-tse in B.c. 113, Gan-kwo Shaou-ke was sent from the 
Court of Han with an edict for the King and Queen Dowager 

- to repair to Court. Orders were issued to the advocates, state 
advisers, commander-in-chief and others to announce their 
| 


departure ; brave yeomen and trusty Ministers assisted in their 
movements ; and Loo Po-tih,f the controller of the guard, took 
charge of the military settlement at Kwei-yang,§ to wait on the 
envoy. The king was but young in years, and the Queen 
| Dowager being a Chinese, was accustomed to hold unrestricted 
| private intercourse with Gan-kwo Shaou-ke. This being 
generally known, the scandal caused the alienation of the 
greater part of the people of the country. The Queen Dowager, 
: fearing a disturbance might break out, wished to throw herself 


* This territory is still represented by a district of the same name in the pre- 
fecture of Kwang-ping in Chihle province. The district city is in N. lat. 36° 
40’, E. long. 114° 40’. 

i] + This is represented by the present district of Heen-ning in the prefecture 
‘of Se-gan in Shense province. The district city, which is one of the two form- 
ing the provincial city of Se-gan, is in N. lat. 34° 16’ 45”, E. long. 108° 57’ 45”. 

t For a short notice of this general, see “The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” 
p. 138. 
§ A territory, the site of which is partly occupied by the present district of 
Leen-shan, in the department of Leen, in Kwangtung province. The district 

city is in N. lat. 24° 45’, E. long. 112°. 
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on the prestige of the Han, and accordingly urged the King and 
his confidential advisers to seek a closer attachment to the 
empire. A letter was in consequence entrusted to the envoy, 
requesting that the King might be put on a par with the feudal 
rinces of the empire, to pay court once in three years, and to 
have the barriers at the boundary removed. The Emperor 
assented, and conferred a silver seal on the Prime Minister 
Leu Kea, as also seals for the Inner Recorder, the Middle 
Protector, and the Preceptor. The other officials were all left 
to the King’s appointment. The old punishments of branding 
- and cutting off the nose were abolished, and the Han laws 
adopted. The envoy and suite remained to facilitate the 
business, and to forward the preparations of the King and Queen 
Dowager for their departure for Court. The Minister Leu Kea 
was advanced in years, having served successively under three 
sovereigns. Among the officers and nobility belonging to the 
royal house, there were upwards of seventy holding the highest 
posts. The males were all married to ladies of the royal family, 
and their daughters were all married to scions of the royal line. 
There was a connection between the King’s family and the King 
of Ts’ang-woo* Ts’in, and the subjects of that state were very 
influential in the kingdom. The men of Yué placed much 
confidence in them, and looked upon them as ears and eyes to 
the nation. Thus they gained more ascendancy over the hearts 
of the people than did the King. When the King would address 
a memorial to the Emperor, the magnates several times tried 
by remonstrances to prevent him, but he refused to listen to 
them. With perversity of disposition, on some occasions he 
pleaded sickness, and refused to see the Han envoy. The 
latter looked with jealous eye on the attitude of Leu Kea, who 
stood in the way of his assassinating the King. The Queen 
Dowager also fearing Leu Kea and his friends might make an 
eaposé of her previous intrigues, wished, in reliance on the 
envoy’s powers, to plan the assassination of Leu Kea and the 
others. In pursuance of this aim, she gave a feast, to which 
she invited Leu Kea and the high Ministers. The younger 
brother of Leu Kea was at the same time in command of the 
guard outside the palace. As the wine was passing round, the 
Queen Dowager observed to Leu Kea :—“ It would be an advan- 
tage for Southern Yué to form part of the empire; how is it 
that your Excellency opposes the scheme?” The subsequent. 
conversation irritated the envoy; but being alone and doubtful 
of the Minister’s colleagues, he would not venture a rupture. 
From what Leu Kea saw and heard, he became aware that evil 
* The site of the ancient territory of Ts’-ang-woo is now occupied principally 
by the prefectures of P’ing-lo and Chaou-k’ing in Kwangtung province. ' 
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was intended, and rushed from the hall. The anger of the 
Queen Dowager being aroused, she wished to run him thro 
with a lance, but was arrested by the King. On leaving the 
palace, Leu Kea returned home under the protection of his. 
brother’s troops. Giving out that he was sick, he refused to see 
the King or the envoy, while he was in fact secretly plotting 
to raise a rebellion. Hitherto the King had harboured no eyjj 
intentions towards Leu Kea, which being known to the latter, 
he held operations in abeyance for several months. It was the 
desire of the Queen Dowager alone to put Leu Kea and his 
friends to death; but she found her power insufficient. The 
Emperor, hearing of these things, condemned the envoy for his 
timid want of decision ; but considering that the King and Queen 
Dowager were already attached to the Han, he did not think the 
mere fact of Leu Kea having raised a disturbance, a sufficient 
cause for setting the army in motion. He wished to send 
Chwang T’s’an with two thousand men to quell the rising spirit 
of insubordination; but the latter declined the commission, 
saying:—“If I go on a peaceful mission, a few men are 
sufficient ; but for a warlike expedition, two thousand are 
utterly inadequate.” The Emperor thereupon disbanded 
Chwang Ts’an’s troops, when Han Tséen-ts’ew, a sturdy yeoman 
of Kié, formerly northern Minister of Ts’e, addressed the monarch 
to the following effect:—“ The King of the petty State of Yué 
is still faithful, and it is only Leu Kea from whom any danger 
is to be apprehended. Let me have three hundred brave 
warriors, and I will certainly report the decapitation of the 
delinquent.” 

The Emperor accordingly despatched Han Tséen-ts’ew, with 
the Queen Dowager’s younger brother Keu Lo at the head of 
2,000 men. When they entered Yue, Leu Kea openly rebelled 
~ and issued the following manifesto: “‘The King is young ; and 
the Queen Dowager—a Chinese by nation—is intiiguing with 
the Han envoy, with the special object of reducing our country 
to the position of a portion of the Chinese empire ; and has taken 
the signets of all the former kings to present them to the 
Emperor. To please her vanity, she travels with a numerous 
suite ; her followers being destined to be sold for slaves on 
reaching ae Thus for the brief gratification of her 
own pleasure, she would abandon the national altars to the gods 
of the land and grain of the house of Chaou, which have been 
the objects of anxious thought for 10,000 generations.” He 
then assumed joint command of the troops with his younger 
brother, attacked and killed the Queen Dowager, the King, and 
the Han envoy with all his retinue. Messengers were sent to 
inform the King of Ts’ang-woo Ts’in, and the authorities of the 
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various regions and districts; and Kéen-tih, the Marquis of 
Shith-yang, the eldest son of Ming Wang by a native Yué 
consort, was proclaimed King. The troops of Han Tséen-ts’ew 
then advanced into the country, and captured several small 
cities. After this the people of Yué made a road straight 
through the country for the supply of provisions. At forty le 
from Pan-yu, the native troops fell in with Han Tséen-ts’ew’s 
party, attacked and utterly routed them. The seal of authority 
of the Han commissioner was taken, sealed up, and placed in 
mockery on the Sih-shang mountain, as if confessing his guilt. 
Troops were sent to hold the most important and assailable 
places. On hearing of these events, the Emperor said: “ Although 
Han Tséen-ts’ew has failed to achieve military renown, yet he 
was the boldest of military lances. Let his son Yen-néen be 
promoted Marquis of Chin-gan. The Queen Dowager—being 
sister to Keu Lo—wished above all things, when in life, to in- 
corporate the country in the Han empire. In remembrance of 
this, let Keu’s son Kwang-tih be promoted to be Marquis of 
Lung-kang.” A general amnesty was announced throughout 
the empire, with the following proclamation: “The Emperor 
appears feeble and insignificant, while the feudal princes, who 
govern with vigour, ridicule the Ministers who are impotent to 
suppress the brigands, while Leu Kea, Kéen-tih and others have 
rebelled and set up a government of their own without hindrance. 
Orders have been given to the men of Yué, and all those from 
the Keang and Hwae* rivers southward, forming a force of 
100,000 strong, to proceed in house-boats to suppress the 
insurgents.” 

. In the autumn of B.c. 112, Loo Po-tih the controller of: the 
guard, was made Wave-subduing General, and left Kwei-yang, 
descending the Hwang river. The titular Lord Protector General 
Yang Po, who was made House-boat General, left Yu-chang, 
descending the Hwang-poo. Two Yué marquises who had 
previously given in their allegiance, were made Dredging-boat 
Generals, and left Ling-ling ;} some of the party descending the 
Let river, and some going to Ts’ang-woo. The Marquis of 
Che-e was sent in command of Yay-lang troops, to accompany 
the Pa and Shuh convicts, and descended the Tsang-ko river. 
All these were to meet at Pan-yu. 


* A river rising in Shense province, which runs between the Yellow and 
Yang-tsze rivers. It debouches by the same mouth as the late Yellow river, and 
was formerly the more important of the two. 

+ This is now represented by the district of Kwan-yang, in the prefecture of 
Kwei-lin in Kwangse province. The district city is in N. lat. 25° 21’ 36”, E. 
long. 110° 59’ 10”. 

T This appears to be the Foo keang, which passing Kwei-lin city, enters the 
West river at the prefectural city of Woo-chow. 
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In the winter of B.c. 111, Yang Po advanced in command of 
the choicest troops, subjugated Tsin-shen, broke down the stone 
barrier,* and captured the Yué boats and store of rice. With 
this advantage he pressed forward, forcing back the Yug 
spearmen ; and with several tens of thousands of men waited 
the arrival of Loo Po-tih. The latter had command of the 
convicts, and the way being long, the appointed time for 
meeting was already past when they came up with Yang Po, 
the contingent numbering over 1,000 men. The united force 
then advanced, Yang Po with his house-boats in front. On 
reaching Pan-yu, they found the city was held by Kéen-tih and 
Leu Kea. Yang Po selected a convenient place facing south- 
east, and Loo Po-tih’s force faced north-west. As eveni 
approached, Yang Po made a victorious attack, when the men 
of Yué set fire to the city. Loo Po-tih’s fame had already 
reached Yué, but being evening, they could not ascertain the 
number of his force. He then pitched his camp, and senta 
messenger calling on the commander of the besieged to submit, 
and receive the seal and ribbon of investiture ; but the messenger 
returned with a counter order, summoning the besiegers. Y 
Po then made a vigorous attack, and burned the Yué fortress; 
the defenders being driven back into the camp of Loo Po-tih. 
Under cover of night, Leu Kea and Kéen-tih with a few. 
hundred followers made their escape to the sea. In accordance 
with information derived from those who had submitted, Loo 
Po-tih sent men in pursuit of Leu Kea’s party. The Deputy 
Protector and cavalry leader, Soo Hung, captured Kéen-tih, and 
was promoted to be Marquis of Hae-chang. Too Ke, an officer of 
Yué, took Lea Kea, and was promoted to be Marquis of Lin-tsae. 

Chaou Kwang, the King of Ts’ang-woo, who bore the same 
family name as the King of Yué, hearing of the arrival of the 
Han troops, submitted, and was made Marquis of Suy-taou. 
She Ting, the ruler of Kth-yangf in Yué, submitted to the Han, 
and was made Marquis of Gan-taou. The Yué General, Peih 
Tseu, submitted with his troops, and was made Marquis of Leaou. 
Keu Ung, the Superintendent of Kwei-lin, announced the sub- 
mission of Gow-lo with over 400,000 inhabitants, and was made 
i Marquis of Seang-ching. Before the dredging-boat force, and 
| the Yay-lang troops under the command of the Marquis of 
! Che-e had arrived, the capital of Southern Yué was already in 


Bs * This was a barrier of stones across the river, twenty le above Pang-yu, 
| ae Leu-Kea caused to be erected to prevent the approach of the Han 
vessels. 
+ A territory partially corresponding in site to the present districts of Hae- 
i yang, Jaou-ping, and Kiéh-yang, in the prefecture of Chaou-chow, in the north- 
east of Kwangtung — The district chief city of Kiéh-yang is in N. lat. 
Hae 23° 32’, E. long. 116° 20’. 
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the hands of the Han authorities. The country was then 
divided into the nine regions of Tan-urh,* Kew-yae, Nan-hae, 
Ts'ang-woo, Yuh-lin,t H6-poo,t Keaou-che,§ Kew-chin,| and 
Jih-nan.{ Loo Po-tih received further promotion. Yang Po, 
who had subdued the opposing force, by dint of his clubs and 
lances, was made Marquis of Tseang-leang. 

From the first King Chaou T’o to the extinction of the 
kingdom of Yué, there were in all five hereditary kings, whose 
reigns extended over ninety-three years. 


History of Min Yue. 


Tsow Woo-choo, the King of Min Yue, and Tsow Yaou, the 
King of Tung-hae** in Yué, were both descendants of Kow 
Tseentt the King of Yué. When the ruler of Ts’in had united 
the empire (B.C. 222), they were reduced to the rank of chiefs, 
their territory being made the region of Min-chung.ft 

On the rebellion of the feudal princes against Ts’in, Woo-choo 
and Yaou led the men of Yué to join Woo Juy§§ the ruler of Po- 
yang, then designated Prince of Pa, who took part with the 
feudal princes in putting an end to the Ts’in dynasty. About 
this time Heang Tsih||| ruled that the title of king should be 
abrogated ; hence these two princes refused to assist Ts’00; and 
when the Han army attacked Heang Ts’ih, Woo-choo and Yaou 
came to the assistance of Han, with the men of Yué. 

Woo-choo was re-invested as King of Min. Yué in Bc. 201, 


* Now represented by the department of Tan in the Island of Hae-nan. The 
city is in N. lat. 19° 82’, E. long. 109° 20’. 

+ This is now represented by the department of the same name in Kwangse 
province. The city is in N. lat. 38° 18’ 8”, E. Jong. 109° 22’ 30”. 

I Now represented by the prefecture of Leen-chow in Kwangtung province. 
There is still a district of the prefecture named H6-poo, of which the city is in 
N. lat. 21° 38’ 54”, E. long. 108° 58’ 50”. 

§ Part of Tongking. 

|| Part of Cochin-China. 

{ Part of the prefecture of gE {om in Kwangse province, of which the 
chief city is in N. lat. 24° 26’ 24”, K. long. 108° 24’ 30”. : 

** Partly on the site of the present egy of T’ae-chow in Chekeang 
province ; of which the chief city is m N. lat, 28° 54’, E. long. 121° 5’ 54”. The 
domain extended to the sea. 

tt Kow Tseen succeeded to the princedom of Yué in B.c. 496. See a short 
notice of him in “ The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” p. 87. 

tt The site of this region is now partly occupied by the prefecture of Fuh- 
Ger in Fuhkéen province ; the chief city of which is in N. lat. 26° 22’ 4”, E. 

ong. 119° 25’. 

§§ The self-styled ruler of Ts’0o. For a short account of this hero, see “ The 
Chinese Reader’s Manual,” pp. 51, 52. 

I al a passing reference to this general in “The China Review,” vol. vi, 
p. 821. 
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and ruled over the ancient territory of Min-chung, fixing his 
capital at Ya.* 

In Bc. 192, the support received from the Yué princes ip 
establishing the Han dynasty was brought to mind, when it 
was told the young Emperor—“ The merit of Yaou the Prince 
of Min was great, for he and his people joined us at that time” 
Yaou was then invested as King of Tung-hae, and fixed his 
capital at Eastern Gow, with the hereditary title of King of 
Eastern Gow. 

In B.c. 154, it happened that Pe, the King of Woo, rebelled, 
and wished to involve Min Yué in his enterprise, but the latter 
declined to take any part in it. Eastern Gow, however, joined 
Woo; but when the latter was defeated, the King of Eastern 
Gow was bribed to kill the King of Woo; and hence Tan-too, 
to which he fled, was saved the miseries of spoliation. Keu, 
the son of the King of Woo, fled to Min Yué, and being incensed 
against the King of Eastern Gow on account of his father’s 
death, never ceased to urge the King of Min Yué to attack 
Eastern Gow. 

At length, in the year B.c. 138, Min Yué sent an army to 
surround the metropolis of Eastern Gow; when the latter 
despatched a messenger to inform the Emperor of their perilous 
position. The monarch asked the advice of the Grand Pro- 
tector Téen Fun,*+ who replied—“ It is the normal state of things 
among the men of Yué to be fighting with each other ; there is 
no occasion for China to trouble itself about going to their as- 
sistance.” The Middle Great Statesman Yen Ts’oo, however, 
blamed the council of Téen Fun, saying —“ We ought to go to 
their assistance.” Yen T’s’oo then received the Imperial commis- 
sion to take troops from the Kwei-ke§ region and go by sea to 
their relief. The details of this expedition are found in the 
Memoir of Yen Ts’oo.|| Before the Han troops had reached the 
scene of action, Min Yué had raised the siege and retired. 
Eastern Yué requested that the nation might be removed into 


_ ® Somewhere about the site of the present district of P’oo-cling in the 
refecture of Keen-ning in Fuhkéen province ; of which the district city is in 

. lat. 28° 0’ 30”, E. long. 118° 36’ 40", 

+ A kingdom established under the Chow, corresponding generally to the 
present province of Keangsoo ; the name of Woo is still retained as that of a 
istrict in the prefecture of Soo-chow ; the city being in N. lat. 31° 23’ 25”, E. 
long. 120° 28’ 55”. 

ee passing reference to this minister in “The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” 


p. 207. 
§ This comprised the greater _ of what is now the province of Chekeang, 
also parts of Keangsoo and Fuhkéen provinces. The name is still retained as 


that of a district in the prefecture of Shaou-hing, the city being in N. lat. 30° 
6’, E. long. 120° 29/11”. 
|| See Appendix. 
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China. The population was then settled between the Kéang 


and Hwae rivers. 

In B.c. 135, Min Yué attacked Southern Yué, but the latter, 
preserving inviolate their treaty with the Emperor, did not 
venture to send troops on their own responsibility, but reported 
the matter to. head-quarters. The Emperor thereupon sent 
Kwei, the King of Ta-hing, from Yu-chang, and Han Gan-kw6* 
the Grand Superintendent of Agriculture from Kwei-ke, both 
ranking as generals. Before the troops had crossed the moun- 
tains, Ying, the King of Min Yué, sent forces to bar the difficult 
passages. His younger brother Yu-shen then consulting with 
the royal clan, said—*“ The King has raised a force on his own 
responsibility, and the Imperial troops are come in consequence 
to chastise us. The Han troops are numerous and strong, and 
if we should now be fortunate enough to conquer them, they 
will afterwards return in greater numbers and will only stop 
with the extermination of our nation. Let us now kill the King, 
and thereby become reconciled to the Emperor, when his ln- 
perial Highness will put a stop to the war, and our kingdom 
will be firmly established. Should you not agree with my 
counsel, then we must exert every energy in the contest; and 
should we fail to conquer, we shall be driven into the sea.” All 
approved of this advice, and the King was stabbed to death ; an 
envoy being sent to present the head of the murdered King to 
the Prince of Ta-hing. On the approach of the envoy, the King 
remarked—* The new arrival is a regicide.” When the King’s 
head was presented the fighting was stopped, and agriculture 
was resumed, to the unspeakable advantage of the nation. The 
troops were then disposed in convenient locations. Information 
was forwarded to Han Gan-kwo6; and a messenger was sent to 
present the King’s head, while a fleet courier carried the report 
to the Emperor. An Imperial order was issued to suspend the 
military operations of the two generals, the Emperor remark- 
ing—* Ying and his party were the chief offenders, but Chow the 
grandson of Woo-choo and Prince of Yaou had no part in the 
plot.” A secretary commander was then sent to invest Chow 
as King of Yué Yaou, with authority to offer sacrifices to the 
ancestors of the Min Yué family. Since Yu-shen had killed 
his brother Ying, he carried himself haughtily in the kingdom, 
and the greater part of the people being in his power, he had 
thoughts of setting himself up as king, so that the King of Yaou 
was unable to exercise his authority. When this came to the 
ears of the Emperor, he did not consider the matter of sufficient 


) al a short notice of this statesman, see “The Chinese Reader’s Manual,” 
p. 47. 
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importance again to call out the military, merely observing 
“Yu-shen was the chief instigator of the assassination of Yi . 
thus saving the army from an exhausting campaign.” On 
this consideration he invested Yu-shen as King of Eastem 
Yué, so that he reigned contemporaneously with the King of 
Yaou. 

When Southern Yué rebelled in B.c. 112, Yu-shen addressed 
a memorial to the throne, requesting permission to take 8,000 
troops in the wake of Yang Po’s force to attack the party of 
Leu Kea. On reaching Hiéh-yang, his vessels were dispersed 
by the stormy waves of the ocean, and he did not proceed. 
Acting a double part, he secretly sent a messenger to Southern 
Yué. When the Han army had subdued Pan-yu, Yang Po 
addressed the throne, requesting permission to lead the troops 
to the chastisement of Eastern Yué, but the Emperor declined 
the proposal on the plea that the forces were already exhausted 
with service; and military operations were consequently sus- 
pended. Orders were issued for all those under arms to settle 
in villages in Yu-chang and Mei-ling, there to await orders. 

In the autumn of B.c. 111, Yu-shen hearing that Yang Po 
had requested permission to chastise him, and the Han troops 
left in his domain having taken their departure, he raised troops 


to oppose the passage of the Han army, and called out the © 


General Tsow Leih and his party, giving him the title of Han- 
swallowing General. These advanced upon Pih-sha,* Woo-lint 
and Mei-ling, where they killed the three Han Deputy Pro- 
tectors. About this time, the Han sent Chang Ching the Grand 
Superintendent of Agriculture, and Che the former Marquis of 
Shan-chow, to take command of the military colonies. These, 
however, did not. dare to lead an attack, contenting themselves 
with moving into convenient positions, where they remained 
inactive, timidly fearing to take the offensive. Yu-shen hada 
spurious signet of the Emperor Woo-te engraved, and exalted 
himself, imposing on the people by false pretensions. The 
Emperor sent Han Shwo the Hwang-mei General from Kow- 
chang,} to proceed eastward by sea; Yang Po to lead his force 
by. Woo-lin; the Middle Protector Wang Wan-shoo by Mei- 
ling; and the Yué Marquis the Dredging-boat General, from 
Pih-sha in Joo-seay. 

In the winter of B.c. 110, all these advanced upon Eastern 
Yué; but the ruler of the latter had already sent troops to 


* A small territory bordering on the south of the Po-yang lake. 

+ About a hundred /e south of Pih-sha. 

{t The island of Chow-shan, comprising the district of Ting-hae in the 

fecture of Ningpo in Chekeang province, of which the district city is in N. 
Ee. 80° 0 10”, E. long 122° 14’. 
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oppose them at the difficult passages. The Seun-pih General 
was sent to keep Woo-lin, who defeated several of Yang Po’s 
Deputy Protectors, and killed the Chief Recorder. Yuen Tsang- 
koo of Ts’een-tang, one of the house-boat soldiers, cut off the 
Seun-pih General’s head, for which he was made Marquis of Yu- 
uth. Before the Imperial troops had left Eastern Yué, Woo 
Yang, formerly Marquis of Yen in Yué, who was already in 
the Han service, was sent back to his native country that he 
might admonish Yu-shen, but the latter refused to listen to 
him. When the Hwang-hae army arrived, Woo Yang rebelled 
with seven hundred men of his district, and attacked the Yué 
army at Han-yang; and when Gaou, formerly Marquis of 
Kéen-ching under the Yué, formed a plot with Keu-koo the 
King of Yaou, and killed Yu-shen, he joined the Hwang-hae 
army with his followers. Keu-koo was then promoted to be Mar- 
quis of Tung-ching, with a benefice of ten thousand families. 
Gaou was promoted to be Marquis of Keae-ling; Woo Yang 
was made Marquis of Maou-shih; Han Shwo the Hwang- 
hae General was made Marquis of Gan-taou; the Hwang-hae 
Deputy Protector Fuh was made Marquis of Leaou-yang. Fuh 
was the son of the King of Ching-yang,* and was formerly Marquis 
of Hae-chang, but having become amenable to the law, he lost 
his rank. He had failed to signalise himself when in the 
army, but was made a marquis in consideration of his con- 
nection with a royalhouse. To Keun, the Eastern Yué General, 
on the arrival of the Han army threw up his commission, sub- 
mitted to the Han, and was made Marquis of Woo-seih. Tso 
Hwang-tung, formerly Gow-lo General, beheaded the King of 
Western Yu, and was promoted Marquis of Hea-too. Things 
having come to this pass, the Emperor said—“Eastern Yué, 
though of contracted dimensions, is very obnoxious to Min 
Yué, and is frequently turned upside-down by quarrels.” He 
then issued a decree ordering all the officials, civil and mili- 
tary, to remove with their people and locate themselves between 
the Kéang and Hwae rivers. Subsequent to this the territory 
of Eastern Yué was left vacant. 


History of Chaou-séen.t 


The first King of Chaou-séen was named Mwan [he is called 
Queiman by St. Denis, Matuanlin 5—H. H. H.], a member of 
the Taou family, and a native of Yen. When the kingdom of 


* The chief city of this territory lay 90 le to the south-east of the site of the 
present departmental city of Pé im the prefecture of Ying-chow in Ganhwuy, 
province, which is in N. Tat. 83° 57’ 50”, E. long. 115° 53’ 47”. 

t The country now known as Corea. 
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Yen* was first established and the boundaries determined, Chin. 
fan and Chaou-séen were attached to it, as marked in the state 
register, the territory being surrounded by entrenchments, 

On the extinction of the Ts’in, Yen belonged to the outside 
boundary land of Leaou-tung.t 

When the Han came into power, as this was a distant domain 
and difficult to be protected, the ancient boundary wall of Leaou- 
tung was restored anew as far as the Pa River,} which belonged 
to Yen. On the revolt of Leu Wan, the king of Yen, who joined 
the Heung-noo, Mwan, who appears to have held a responsible 
post in the kingdom, and was now left very much to his own 
resources, collected more than a thousand men of his ca 
adopted the costume of the barbarians who bound their hair ina 
knot, moved eastward beyond the boundary wall, and settled 
within double entrenchments on the old uninhabited territory of 
the Ts’in. There he gradually drew into his service the | 
barians of Chin-fan and Chaou-séen, and the escaped subjects of 
Yen and Ts’e,§ over whom he ruled as King, making Wang- 
heen his capital. 

In the time of the Emperor Hwuy-te [St. Denis calls him 
Hiao-hoei—H. H. H.] and the Empress Kaou-how (8.c. 194-180) 
[St. Denis dates this in 197-187 B.c., op. cit. 11—H. H. H], 
when the empire was just becoming settled, the Governor-general 
of Leaou-tung made a treaty with Mwan, by which the latter 
became a vassal of the Han, with authority to protect the bar- 
barians outside the boundary wall, and prevent them plundering 
on the borders. When any of the barbarian chiefs wished to go 
to see the Emperor, no impediment was to be put in their way. 
This was ratified by the Chinese monarch. Thus invested with 
military prestige and wealth, Mwan brought under subjection 
the neighbouring petty states, while Chin-fan [This according to 
the Great Dictionary, Tai-tsing-i-tong-chi is now represented by 
Fan Han, North West of Corea, Denis, op. cit. 11, note 24— 
H. H. H.] and Ling-tun [This was south-west of Chin-fan, and was 
afterwards called Kiang-yuén-tao, according to M. de Rosny, it 
is now the chief town of the district of Tong-i-yen in, Denis, op. cit. . 
12, note 26—H. H. H.], both came to tender their submission, 
adding several thousand miles square to Mwan’s domain. On 


* The kingdom of Yen covered the site of the present metropolitan prefecture 
of Shun-teen, and the site of the capital city was not far from that of modern 
Peking. 

+ This name still exists as that of an extramural province, lying between the _ 
Great Wall and Corea. 

t (The Pai Shui also called the Taitong Kiang, which falls into the Yellow Sea 
opposite the Hall islands ; see Matuanlin by St. Denis, 5, note 12, H.H.H.) 

An ancient seaboard kingdom, corresponding to the present province of 

Shantung and southern part of Chihle. 
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the death of Mwan, this power was transmitted by hereditary 
succession, through his son, to his grandson Yew-k’eu. The 
numbers of the people were now becoming greatly increased by 
Han fugitives, whom the King enticed into his service. He 
never went to pay court in person, and when Chin-fan or any of 
the neighbouring states forwarded memorials requesting an 
interview with the Emperor, he stopped them on the way. 

In B.c. 109, She Ho, an envoy from the Han, was sent to 
Yew-k’eu, with an Imperial reprimand for his conduct; but the 
King persistently refused to receive the Imperial rescript. When 
She Ho left, on reaching the boundary of the kingdom, he 
caused his coachman to mortally stab the escort, a petty prince of 
Chaou-séen. The envoy then crossed the river [7.¢., the Pai Shui 
see St. Denis, 12—H. H. H.], entered the boundary wall, and 
returning with all haste to the capital, reported to the Emperor 
that he had killed the Chaou-séen General. The monarch replied 
that he had shed a glory on his name, and made no further 
inquiries. As a reward for this service, She Ho was appointed 
Protector General of the eastern tribes in Leaou-tung. The 
Chaou-séen ruler, incensed against She Ho for his recent dastardly 
conduct, sent a force which attacked and killed that official. On 
hearing of this event, the Emperor resolved to attack Chaou-séen 
by means of bands of convicts. Accordingly, in the autumn, 
Yang Po, the House-boat General, was commissioned to take his 
fleet, carrying 50,000 men, and proceed by way of Ts’e and Po- 
hae ;* and the Left General Seun E [St. Denis calls him Sun-chi 
—H H.H.] was to go by Leaou-tung, to chastise. Yew-k’eu. 
The latter on his part sent troops to check the invaders at the 
dangerous passages. Seun E went forward with the Leaou-: 
tung troops in the van. In their first engagement they were 
defeated and scattered; the greater number returning home, 
when there was a general decapitation. Yang Po led7,000 Ts’e 
troops in advance to Wang-héen. Yew-k’eu, who held the 
city, ascertained by careful observation the small number of 
Yang Po’s army, and sallying out, attacked the besiegers. 
Yang Po’s army was defeated and dispersed, and the general, 
deserted by his followers, fled to the mountains. For over ten 
days he occupied himself in searching out and collecting again 
the scattered remnant of his troops. Seun E attacked the Chaou- 
séen army on the west of the River Pa, but failed to subdue 
them. The Emperor, seeing the ill success that had attended 
the expedition of the two generals, sent Wei Shan to Yew-k’eu, 
hoping that in view of the military prestige of the empire, he 


* A small territory, located about the north-east corner of the present 
Shantung province ; the centre of which corresponded with the present minor 
department of Pin, of which the city is in N. lat. 37° 34’, E. long. 118° 6’. 
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might prevail in counsel with him. On seeing the envoy, Yew- 
k’eu received him with humble obeisance, and begged to tender 
his submission, signifying that he had thought the two generals. 
intended to compass his life in an underhand way ; but now 
seeing the envoy’s authentic credentials, he was desirous to 
testify his loyalty. He sent his eldest son to carry his thanks 
to the Emperor, at the same time presenting 5,000 horses, and 
offered to supply the army with provisions. More than 10,000 
men carrying arms accompanied Wei Shan on his return; but 
when about to cross the River Pa, the envoy and Seun E, sus- 
pecting treachery, said to the heir-apparent, that having already 
testified his loyalty to the Emperor, he ought to order his 
followers to leave their arms behind them. The heir-apparent, 
in his turn conceiving that the envoy and Seun E intended foul 
play, refused to cross the river, and returned with his followers. 
Wei Shan on his return reported the transaction to the Emperor, 
by whose orders he was put to death for mismanaging the 
enterprise. Seun E defeated the army on the River Pa, then 
advanced on the royal city and encompassed the north and west 
sides. Yang Po went to join him, and took up his position on 
the south of the city. Yew-k’eu then strengthened the defences, 
and for several months could not be compelled to surrender, 
Seun E had formerly been among the Imperial attendants, and 
in taking command of the Yen and Ts’e forces, he had rashly 
relied on the prestige of the victorious army, many of whom 
were unmanageable. Yang Po, who went to sea in command of 
the Ts’e forces had already lost the greater number by defeat 
and flight. His first battle with Yew-k’eu resulted in exhaus- 
tion, disgrace, and the loss of his men. The troops were now all 
afraid the general would lose heart ; for while surrounding Yew- 
k’eu, he constantly held the credentials of peace. 

Seun E made a sudden attack ; whereupon a high Minister of 
Chaou-séen sent a man under cover of night to make a private 
compact for the submission of Yang Po. Messages passed to 
and fro, but they could not come to terms. Seun E made 
several engagements with Yang Po for a united attack ; but the 
latter, desiring to complete the compact, failed to meet his 
engagements with Seun E. Seun E also sent a man to the 
Chaou-séen camp, to seek some opportunity of causing the 
latter to submit ; but the besieged refused to listen, their hearts 
inclining rather towards Yang Po. Thus, by their cross purposes, 
the two generals utterly failed in their negotiations. Seun E con- 
cluded in his own mind that Yang Po, being guilty on a former . 
occasion of losing his army, and now being on amicable terms 
with the people of Chaou-séen without securing their submission, 
he must certainly harbour some rebellious intentions which he 
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had not ventured todivulge. On hearing the state of affairs, the 
Emperor remarked :—“ When the general was unable to make 
progress, Wei Shan was sent to demand and received the sub- 
mission of Yew-ke’u; but the negotiation was not successfully 
carried through, on account of a misunderstanding between him 
and Seun E, while the troops hindered the completion of the 
treaty. Now the two generals are beleaguering the city; but 
through some perverse alienation, they have been long occupied ~ 
in the siege with no decisive result.” Kung-sun Suy, formerly 
Governor-general of Ts’e-nan* was then commissioned to adjust 
matters, and to follow up the affair as might seem most judicious. 
When Kung-sun Suy arrived, Seun E addressed him in these 
terms :—“ Chaou-séen ought to have surrendered long ago. That 
it has not done so, is because Yang Po on several occasions 
failed to come up to his agreement.” He then stated to Kung- 
sun Suy his opinion of the matter, thus :-—“ Now remaini 
inactive like this, will I fear prove very prejudicial to our 
interests ; and that not merely as regards Yang Po, but it will 
lay our army open to complete extermination by Chaou-séen.” 
Kung-sun Suy assented to these views; and in virtue of his 
powers, summoned Yang Po to the camp of Seun E, to deliberate 
on business. On the arrival of Yang Po, the envoy ordered 
Seun E to cause his subordinates to seize and bind him. The 
two armies were then united and the transaction reported to the 
Emperor, who approved Kung-sun Suy’s action. Seun E with 
the combined army made a fierce attack on the Chaou-séen 
stronghold. The Chaou-séen council, consisting of the com- 
mander Loo-jin, the commander Han Taou, Ne-ke, the 
commander Tsan, and the general Wang Kée, then held a con- 
sultation, which resulted in the following resolution :—“ At first 
we hoped to obtain the submission of Yang Po, but now he is 
bound ; and Seun E himself being in command of the united 
army, his attacks are still more violent, and it is to be feared we 
shall not be able to withstand him.” Still the King would not 
surrender. Han Taou, Wan Kéé and Loo-jin all fied to make 
their submission to the Han, but Loo-jin lost his life on the 
way. 

In the summer of B.c. 108, Ne-ke and the commander Tsan 
employed a man to assassinate Yew-k’eu, the King of Chaou- 
séen, and came to tender their submission. The city of Wang- 
héen, however, not having been taken, Ching-sze, a high Minister 
of the late King, again rebelled, and turned upon the officials of 
the Han. Seun E thereupon sent Chang, the son of Yew-k’eu, 
and Tsuy, the son of the surrendered commander Loo-jin, to 


* Corresponding generally with the present prefecture of the same name in 
Shantung, of which the chief city is in N. lat. 36° 44’ 24”, E. long. 117° 7’ 30”. 
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publish the facts to the people, who then put Ching-sze to death, 
Kung-sun Suy having thus pacified Chaou-séen, he divided the 
country into the four regions of Chin-fan [vide ante—H. H. H, 
Lin-tun [vide ante-—H. H. H.], Lo-lang [this place was identi 
with Wangli Eu, Mwan’s capital. It also bore the names of 
Chang-ngan, Ping-yang, and Ping-ngan, and is now called 
Pyceng-an, St. Denis, op. cit—note 25, H.H.H.], and Heuen- 
too [in the north of Corea]. Tsan was promoted to be 
Marquis of Hwa-tsing. Han Taou was made Marquis of 
Ts’ew-tsoo. Wan Kéé was made Marquis of Ping-chow, 
Chang was made Marquis of Ke. Tsuy, in consequence of 
the great merit acquired by his late father, was made 
Marquis of Néé-yang. Seun E, the Left General, appeared 
in reply to a summons, and was adjudged as having by rivalry, 
jealousy, and perverse schemes, contended with his colleague 
for his own glory ; for which he was cashiered. The verdict on 
Yang Po, the House-boat General, was that when his troops 
reached Leih-k’ow,* he ought to have waited for Seun E; but 
having gone forward on his own responsibility, he had lost the 
greater part of his troops. For this he ought to suffer capital 
punishment ; but being reprieved, he was reduced to the status 
of the common people. 


Pan Koo’s REFLECTIONS ON THE PRECEDING MEMoIRs. 


In the earliest times of the Ts’00 and Yué, these states had 
hereditary tenures of land. On the wane of the Chow dynasty, 
the territory of Ts’00 was 5,000 le square; and Kow Tséen was 
the Governor of Yué. Of the feudal princes existing at the extinc- 
tion of the Ts’in dynasty, it was only Ts’oo that retained the regal 
dignity, as King of Téen. When the Han chastised the South- 
western Barbarians, it was again only Téen that received special 
consideration. When the kingdom of Eastern Yué was destroyed, 
the population was removed ; while Keu-koo, the King of Yaou, 
with his dependants still held a marquisate with a benefice 
of 10,000 families. The annexation of territory on three sides 
of the empire originated with Ministers of distinguished service. 
That of the South-western Barbarians was initiated by Tang 
Mung and Sze-ma Seang-joo. The two Yué produced Yen 
Ts’oo and Choo Mae-shin. Chaou-séen is due to She Ho, who 
though pres hereditary wealth, by the employment of 
which he might have achieved renown, was nevertheless 
laborious in personal service. Now in tracing back the course 
of events, we find how much is due to the Imperial ancestor, 
who was profuse in his liberality to the Protector Chaou T’o. Is 


* The port first reached by the vessels after crossing the Gulf. 
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not this what the ancients call,—attracting contemporaries by 
urbanity, and cherishing those from afar by the practice of 


virtue ? 


APPENDIX. 


Memoir of Yen Ts’00. Translated from the “ Tseen Han Shoo,” 
Book Ixiv, fol. 1—7. 


Yxn Ts’00, the son of Yen Foo-tsze, was a native of the district of 
Woo, in the province of Kwei-ke. It has been said that he was 
the family representative. At an early period he distinguished 
himself at the local examination among more than a bundred com- 
petitors. The Emperor Woo-te praised Yen Ts’oo’s exposition of 
the enigmas of the “ Book of Changes ;”’ and selected him alone 
for the dignity of Middle Great Statesman. 

After this he was the associate of Choo Mae-shin, Woo-keu 
Show-wang, Sze-ma Seang-joo, Choo Foo-yen, Seu Lo, Yen Gan, 
Tung-fang So, Mei Kaou, Keaou-ts’ang Chung-keun, Yen Chwang- 
ke and other statesmen. About the same time the barbarians were 
being subjugated on all sides; and various regions were being 
established on the border. The military then were often called out. 
The interior government was altered; and the Court was much 
occupied with a variety of business. There were frequent examina- 
tions for the selection of men of learning. Several years after 
Kung-sun Hung had risen into prominence, he was appointed Prime 
Minister. He then established the Eastern council, and invited 
men of repute to deliberate regarding Court audiences and memo- 
rials, when they made suitable arrangements for the conduct of 
State affairs. ‘The Emperor ordered Yen Ts’oo and others to delibe-. 
rate with the high Ministers, that they might bring about a mutual 
correspondence between the Ministers of the Interior and Exterior, 
regarding documents on justice and legislation. The high Ministers 
on several occasions showed signs of opposition. The more intimate, 
‘lung-fang So, Mei Kaou, Yen Ts’00, Woo-keu Show-wang, and 
Sze-ma Seang-joo, habitually excused themselves from business on 
the plea of sickness. Tung-fang So and Mei Kaou persevered in 
council without avail; while the Emperor busied himself gathering 
musicians and actors about him. Only Yen Ts’oo ant Wosdeon 
Show-wang were retained in office; and Yen Ts’oo ever took the 
foremost place. 

In the: year B.c. 138, the state of Min Yué raised troops and 
surrounded the metropolis of Eastern Gow; when the ruler of the 
latter sent to inform the Han of their perilous position. The 
Emperor Woo-te, who was not yet sigan years old, asked the 
advice of the Grand Protector Teen Fun, who replied that it was 
the ordinary state of things among the Yué people to be fighting 
with each other ; and argued from various points of view that it 
was unnecessary for China to trouble itself going to their assistance, 
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adding :—‘‘ Frum the time of Ts’in, their connection as vassals hag 
been abandoned.” Upon this Yen Ts’oo criticised the advice of 
‘Teen Fun, saying :—“ It is lamentable indeed if our strength jg 
insufficient to rescue, or our virtue insufficient to overshadow, 
What reason is there to abandon them? The Ts’in indeed aban. 
doned the whole empire up to the capital,—not merely Yué. Now 
that a small state, reduced to extremities, has come to announce its 
distress, should the Emperor fail to redress its wrongs, to whom can 
it appeal ? and how then can he be the father of the myriad states?” 
The Emperor replied :—‘‘ The Grand Protector’s counsel is unworthy 
of consideration; but having recently come to the throne, I do 
not wish to issue the tiger tablets for raising troops through the 
various regions and states.” Yen Ts’oo was then sent with creden- 
tials to raise troops in Kwei-ke. The Governor of Kwei-ke wished 
to organise a resistance to the levy as illegal ; when Yen T's’00 havi 
decapitated one cavalry leader, openly published the Emperor's 
designs. Troops were then raised, and proceeded by sea to the 
delivery of Eastern Gow. Before they reached the scene of action, 
however, Min Yué had raised the siege, and operations were con- 
sequently suspended. 

hree years subsequent to this, Min Yué again set the troops in 
motion, and attacked Southern Yué; but the King of the latter, 
resolving to maintain inviolate his treaty with the Emperor, would 
not venture to raise troops on his own responsibility, but reported 
the matter to Court. The Emperor highly commended his integrity ; 
and ordering a general levy, sent two generals in command of 
the troops, to chastise Min Yué, At this juncture, Lew Gan, the 
Prince of Hwae-nan, presented a remonstrance to the throne, to the 
following effect :— 

“Since the accession of your Imperial Majesty to supreme do- 
minion your virtue has spread abroad and your benevolence per- 
meates the nation. 

** You have been slow to inflict punishments, and the collection of 
imposts has been light. You have pitied the widows and defence- 
less, and have shown compassion to the orphans and bereaved. 
You have nourished the aged and infirm, and have upheld the 
poor and destitute. Your plenitude of virtue rises prominently 
aloft, and your genial beneficence pervades the lower ranks. 

“Those near at hand have become closely attached, while your 
virtue is cherished by nations more remote. The empire is at 
and your subjects lead quiet lives, secure in the belief that they 
will not be molested by military troubles. Now I hear that an 
army has been raised by the authorities, for the purpose of chas- 
tising Yué. It is the opinion of your servant Gan, that this bodes no 
good to your Imperial Majesty. Yué is an outside territory, where 
the inhabitants cut their hair and tattoo their bodies, and cannot 
be governed by the laws of a nation wearing caps and sashes. 
During the flourishing period of the Three dynasties, neither the 
Hoo nor the Yué could be brought to adopt the calendar of the 
empire. Without force they cannot be brought into subjection, 
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neither can they be controlled. The country may be considered 
uninhabitable, and the people beyond training; so that it is in- 
expedient for China to trouble itself about them. Hence the 
ancients appointed the borders within a thousand le, as the feudal 
tenures. Beyond these was fixed the envoy tenures. The envoy 
‘and guard were both guest tenures. The southern and eastern 
barbarians occupied the restraint tenures; and the western and 
northern barbarians occupied the desert tenures. A distinction 
was thus maintained between the near and the distant. Since the 
establishment of the Han dynasty, for seventy-two years, the men 
of Woo and Yué have been occupied with innumerable contests 
with each other; but the Emperor has never raised troops to invade 
their borders. Your servant has heard that there are no towns or 
villages in Yué; but the people live among the valleys and 
ravines, or take shelter in the bamboo groves. They are practised 
in aquatic warfare, and skilful in the management of boats. 

“The country is deeply shaded with jungle; and the waters 
abound in dangerous passes. The Chinese are unacquainted with 
their arts of obstruction; and should they enter the country, they 
will be at a hundredfold disadvantage. Were the country con- 
quered, it could not be apportioned into regions and districts. 
Should it be attacked, it could not be taken by violence. If we 
examine the charts of the country, we find the hills, rivers and 
important fortresses separated from each other by inches; while 
the interjacent territory only extends some hundreds or a thousand 
le. The dangerous obstructions and impenetrable forests are too 
numerous to be inserted. 

“Tt appears easy to look at, but the enterprise would be exceed- 
ingly difficult. The empire—thanks to the intelligent efficacy of the 
Imperial ancestral temple—is tranquil within the interior boundary. 
Hoary-headed veterans have never seen the army in action. Con-. 
jugal felicity reigns among the married; and mutual affection 
prevails between fathers and children—all this resulting from 
your Imperial virtue. The rulers of Yué are nominally border 
vassals, with the onus of a tribute of wine; but they render 
nothing to the metropolitan store; nor have they furnished a 
single soldier for the Imperial service. When they are fighting 
together, should your Imperial Majesty send troops for their 
deliverance, this will be reversing the order, by wearing out the 
Chinese in the land of the barbarians. Furthermore, the men of 
Yué are idiotic, and make light of treaty obligations; they have 
shown over and over again, that they are incapable of adopting the 
Imperial laws; and this is a long-standing experience. They will 
never receive the Imperial rescripts ; and should an army be sent to 
chastise them, your servant apprehends we shall never be at rest 
from military troubles, and so the land will lie untilled for several 
years. There has been a succession of unproductive seasons; and 
the people expect to be obliged to sacrifice their positions, and 
hypothecate their children, to obtain food and clothing: they 
rely on the permeating virtue of your Imperial Majesty to relieve 
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them ; that they may not be found dead in the water-courses ang 
ravines. After four urproductive years, and a visitation of locusts 
in the fifth, the people have received no return for their toil. Now 
to send troops on an expedition of several thousand le, it will be 
necessary to provide clothes and provisions to enter the Yué coun. 

. Carriages will be needed to cross the mountain ranges, and 
track-boats to navigate the waters. After proceeding some hun. 
dreds or a thousand le, the road is bordered on both sides by dense 
forests and bamboo thickets; and the waterway is obstructed by 
rocks above and below. The forests abound in venomous serpents 
and ferocious beasts. During the hot season of the summer 
months, vomiting and cholera follow each other in rapid succes. 
sion; and so before they have actually commenced action, a 
large number will be carried off by death. Formerly when the 
King of Nan-hae rebelled, the Ministers of your Imperial predeces. 
sor sent the General Heen Ke in command of an army to attack 
him; who after subduing the refractory troops, settled them on 
the Upper Kan. After this, rebellion again broke out during the 
hot season, at a time when much rain fell. The house-boat troo 
being confined to the water, working incessantly at the oars, were 
so worn out that more than half their number sickened and died 
before the fighting began. The tears of the aged blended with the 
cries and sobs of the orphans. Families were broken up, and 
patrimonies were dispersed. Householders were met with a 
thousand Je from home, gathering up the scattered bones, which 
they carried back with them. The spirit of mourning and grief 
was incessant for a number of years ; and even now it is fresh in 
the memory of our elders. Such were the misfortunes endured 
even before reaching the country whither they were bound. 
Your servant has heard that military enterprises are certainly 
followed by years of dearth; when the people, under the influ- 
ence of misery and desolation, transgress the harmony of the 
dual powers, moving the subtle potentialities of heaven and 
earth; .resulting in a state of dire calamity. Your Imperial 
Majesty’s virtue is on a par with heaven and earth; while 
your lustre resembles that of the sun and moon. Your favours 
reach to the fowls of the air and the beasts of the forest; 
while your permeating benevolence extends even to vegetable 
life Should one man, through hunger and cold, be cut off be- 
fore reaching his natural term of life, you pity him from your 
very heart. 

** Now in the central empire there is not even the alarm of a dog 
barking. Should your Imperial Majesty’s mailed troops be sent to 
die in exile they will leave their bones exposed to the sun and dew 
in the open plain, or drenched with showers in the mountain ravines, 
while the people in the border cities shut their gates early and open 
them late, not knowing in the morning that they will be alive. im 
the evening. Your servant Gan is of opinion that your Imperial 
Majesty should gravely ponder this matter. Many of those who 
are not familiar with the form of the southern territory, say the 
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population of Yué is numerous, and the troops are strong; while 
are clever at opposing dangers at the border cities. 

“When the state of Hwae-nan was intact, many of the inhabitants 
were border officials. Your servant has heard that Yué is very 
different from China. The country is bounded by lofty mountains, 
where all human traces disappear, and are to carriages impassable, 
natural barriers between the inner and outer lands. In order to 
reach China, they must descend the Ling river; the rocky banks 
of which are abrupt and precipitous, and boats get broken on the 
boulders lying about init. Large boats cannot be used on it to 
carry down provisions. If the men of Yué wish to raise an 
insurrection, they must first cultivate the arable land near their 
defensive boundary, accumulate a store of provisions, and then 
advance to cut down timber and build vessels. By securing and 
guarding the border cities, truly we can repel them. When the 
men of Yué proceed to cut down timber, we can advance suddenly, 
seize and burn their accumulated stores; and though it were all 
the Yué tribes combined, what could they do against our border 
cities? Moreover the men of Yué are feeble, and physically inferior. 
They cannot fight on dry land ; nor have they carriages, « »valry or 
bowmen. Still it would be imprudent to enter their country; for 
it is protected by dangerous passes, and Chinese are unable to bear 
the climate. Your servant has heard that the mailed troops of 
Yué are not less than several hundred thousand in number ; so that 
it would require five times that number to attempt an invasion, 
without including the drawers of carriages or bearers of provisions. 


The south country is hot and moist, and towards summer the yellow © 


fever prevails. 
“Exposed to the sun and dew, living on the water, surrounded by 
venomous serpents, and suffering from pestilential malaria, before a 


sword has been drawn, two or three tenths of the troops will have . 


died of sickness. Even should the whole Yué nation be taken 
captive, it will be but a poor compensation for the losses sustained. 
“Your servant has heard the common report, that the brother 
‘of the King of Min Yué killed the latter. He considered that when 
his brother was assassinated, the people would have no other to 
whom to render allegiance. Should your Imperial Majesty wish to 
bring him to settle in China, and cause the principal Ministers to 
institute an investigation, and by an exercise of virtue, attract others 
by rewards, this would certainly be leading the young, and 
supporting the aged, that they may turn towards your 
virtue. If your Imperial Majesty does not wish to use him, then 
take up the broken succession ; preserve the lost kingdom, establish 
a king and marquises, and so sustain the Yué nation. In such case 
they will certainly send hostages, and become border vassals, with 
the hereditary onus of presenting tribute. Let your Imperial 
Majesty conciliate the outside nations, by conferring a square inch 
seal with a twelve foot ribbon ; then without the service of a single 


soldier, or blunting a lance, dignity and virtue will prevail in 


concert. Now if troops are sent into the country, this will certainly 
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create an alarm ; for the authorities will think the object is to kil 
and exterminate ; and they will certainly flee like pheasants ang 
hares to dangerous and inaccessible places among the hills and 
forests. If the forces turn back and leave them, they will again 
assemble in communities. But if the troops remain and hold the 
country, then for many years to come they will be wearied with 
inaction, and the provisions will utterly fail; the men will be 
unable to plough, reap, or plant; and the women will be unable to 
spin and weave; able-bodied men will be employed in the army, and 
the aged and feeble will be occupied carrying food; householders 
will be without the means of subsistence, and there will be no 
provision for travellers ; the people suffering from the miseries of 
military occupation, vast multitudes will certainly flee into exile; 
and in thé pursuit. an incalcuable number will be put to death; 
while brigandage and robbery will be the certain result. Your 
servant has heard it said by old people, that in the time of the Ts’in 
when the Protector Too Tsen was sent to attack Yué, the Inspector 
Luh was also sent to construct bridges and open up roads ; but the 
people fled to the recesses of the mountains, and deep among the 
forests; so that they were never assailable. The army that 
remained formed a colony and kept the vacant country. After a 
long period of idleness, when the troops were worn out and ener- 
vated, the Yué men emerged from their retreats andattacked them; 
and the Ts’in army suffered an inglorious defeat. Deficiencies 
were made good from the border guard. At this time there was a 
general commotion at home and abroad; and the people were 
ruined and dispersed. Travellers never returned, and wanderers 
did not come back. All, deprived of the means of livelihood, 


- followed each other into voluntary exile; and multitudes became 


robbers and brigands. At this time the distress in Shantung 
began to be formidable. Such is the state of things referred to by 
Laou-tsze, where he says :—‘ Where an army is located, brambles 
and furze abound.’ Military affairs are inauspicious. When 
there is urgent distress in one quarter, similar events take place on 
all sides. Your servant is apprehensive that the cause of insurrec- * 
tions, and the rise of licentious practices, originate in times 
like these. The ‘Book of Changes’ says:—‘ Kaou-tsung 
attacked the Demon region, and in three years subdued it.’ 
The Demon region was inhabited by a petty barbarian tribe. 
Kaou-tsung was the most prosperous Emperor of the Yin 
dynasty. If a prosperous Emperor could only succeed in conquering 
a petty tribe after a three years’ campaign, that surely implies that 
the employment of the military must inevitably be a serious 
matter. Your servant has heard it said that the Emperor’s —— 
can invade, but they never fight, so that there is no reliance to 

placed on them. Such are those sent against the Yué, who expose 
themselves to death, if happily they may succeed in turning back 
the advance ranks of the line. If there are any incompetent hands 
among the fuel carters, these are sent to join the corps; so that, 
although they should even obtain the head of the King of Yué, your 
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servant is still of opinion that it would be to the shame of the 
great Han. Your Imperial Majesty’s realm is bounded by the four 
seas; your house dominates over the nine provinces; the eight 
preserves form your park; and the Keang and Han rivers are your 
waters. The entire population are all your ministers ; and the mul- 
titude of menials are ready to perform every grade of official 
service. The revenue is sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
the Imperial retinue. You enjoy the favour of the spiritual 
intelligences, maintaining holy principles, wearing the hatchet- 
embroidered garment, and using the hatchet-ornamented screen. 
Leaning on the jade elbow-stand, facing the south, you hear 
and decide causes ; and when you issue orders, there is a universal 
response from every part of the empire. Your Imperial 
Majesty’s generosity overshadows and bedews your subjects, 
causing the great body of the people to live in peace, while joyfull 
ursuing their avocations; so that the permeating influence wi 
be transmitted to their children and descendants through ten thou- 
sand ages, extending to endless generations. The peace of the 
empire is like the T’ae mountain, manifest on all sides. The a 
of the barbarians is not worthy of one day’s consideration ; mu 
less to weary out the men with horselike service. It is said in the 
‘Book of Odes’ (Part IIT. Book iii. Ode 9, verse 6) :— 


‘The King’s plans were reliable and complete, 
And the region of Seu came to terms.’ 


This implies that the King’s plans were all-comprehensive; and 
were joyfully adopted in the most distant regions. Your servant 
has heard that when the husbandman diligently pursues his 
yocation the superior man obtains the means of support. 

“The stupid speak, but it is for the wise to discriminate. Your 
servant Gan being privileged to keep the border, interposes 
personally to screen you from mean men. When an alarm is . 
raised at the border, some prefer death, rather than finish their 
natural term. Such stupid people are not to be classed among 
loyal subjects. It is the opinion of your servant Gan that an army 
of a hundred thousand men will effect no more than the di- 
plomacy of a single envoy.” 

About this time, the Chinese troops having crossed the 
mountains, Yu-shen the brother of the King of Min Yué killed 
the King, and tendered his submission; when the Chinese troops 
suspended further action. The Emperor commended the advice 
of the Hwae-nan Prince, and extolled the merit of the generals, 
He then charged Yen Ts’oo to publish the Imperial intentions, 
and to make them known in Southern Yué. The King of 
Southern Yué made obeisance, saying :—‘‘ The Emperor graciously 
raised an army to chastise Min Yué; but in consequence of 
the death of the culprit, they were unable to report a victory.” 
He then sent his eldest son in Yen Ts’oo’s suite, to wait on the 
Emperor. When Yen Ts’oo returned, he communicated with 
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the Prince of Hwae-nan, saying:—“ When the Emperor cop, 
sulted the Prince of Hwae-nan, he ordered me to inscribe the 
following statement on the jade tablet—‘I, having succeeded 
to the lenient virtues of the former emperors, rise in the 
morning, but am in midnight darkness; my intelligence casting no 
reflection, obviously because of my deficiency of virtue. Hen 
for some years past, the multitude have been afflicted with dearth 
and disasters. Now insignificant as I am, having been placed over 
kings and marquises, famine and cold have prevailed among the 
people within the empire, while the barbarians in the south are 
encroaching on each other; causing a state of apprehension and 
unrest on the borders, and inducing in me the gravest fears. Now 
let the prince take this into serious consideration, and think ont 
some wise plan for an honourable peace, to aid me in my short 
coming. Thinking on the flourishing times of the Three dy. 
nasties, when the achievements were limited by heaven, . and 
reached the confines of earth, I feel deeply humbled on account of 
the condition of the guest tenures. Adopting your counsel, which 
cannot be excelled, I have sent the Middle Great Statesman Yen 
Ts’oo to publish my views, and to inform you regarding the affairs 
of Yué.’ I published the Emperor’s views, saying that you, great 
prince, had sent a military colony; and then forwarded the follow- 
ing memorial regarding the affairs of Yué:—‘ Your Imperial 
Majesty sent your servant T's’0o to inform the prince about the 
affair in nk The prince, however, living at a great distance, 
and being pressed with business, while the Imperial commission 
was urgent, I had not the advantage of first consulting with the 
prince; and thus securing the prince’s sympathy in the embarrass- 
ments of the Imperial administration ; which will be vexatious to 
your Imperial Majesty. Now military weapons are inauspicious 
instruments; which an intelligent ruler is exceedingly wary of 
calling into requisition. Yet from the time of the five Emperors 
and the three Kings, it has never been known that tyranny has 
been restrained, or anarchy arrested, without military aid. 

“The house of Han holds the supreme arbitration of life and 
death ; controlling the destiny of all from sea to sea. In the time 
of danger, it is looked to to secure quiet. In the time of anarchy, 
it is appealed to to secure settled government. Now the King 
of Min Yué has shown himself avaricious, perverse and churlish ; 
having put to death members of his own family, and alienated his 
kindred; which are deemed cases of extreme injustice. He has 
also several times raised troops for the purpose of invasion. The 
several Yué tribes, uniting with some neighbouring states, on 
account of his violent conduct, consulted together secretly, and 
concocting a singular scheme, proceeded to burn the house-boats at 
Ts’in-yang ; and wished to induce the people of Kwei-ke to follow 
in the track of their ancestor Kow-tséen. 

“ Now it is again reported at the border, that the King of Min has 
led two nations to attack Southern Yué. Your Imperial Majesty 
having adopted a plan for securing the quiet of the people, and 
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removing danger far away, has sent a man to make the announce- 
ment, saying :— 

“«The whole empire is at peace, succession to the royal dignity 
must in every case be uninterruptedly continued, and tie interests 
of the people cared for. Annexation of territory is hereby forbid- 
den. those in office have reason to suspect grasping and ava- 
ricious tendencies on the part of any covetously to monopolise the 
benefits of all the Yué tribes or in a spirit of insubordination, 
refuse to receive the illustrious rescript, then there will certainly be 
prolonged distress in Kwei-ke and Yu-chang. The Imperial army 
chastises, but does not seek fighting. Why should the people be 
distressed and the troops exhausted ?’ 

“Two generals were consequently sent to form military settle- 
ments at the border, that the resounding echo of the martial 
display might strike with awe. Before the whole settlement 
had assembled, however, Heaven disposed the refractory toa better 
mind. When the King of Min lost his life, an envoy was im- 
mediately dispatched, and the military settlement was abandoned ; 
but ere that was completed, agricultural operations were already 
commenced. The King of Southern Yué rejoiced greatly at the 
favour that had been shown him, humbly acknowledged the 
Imperial clemency, manifested a desire to renew his heart, alter his 
conduct, and follow the envoy back, to tender his thanks in person 
tothe Emperor. On account of a violent sickness, however, he was 
unable to carry out his intentions. He therefore sent his son and 
heir Ying-tse to be an Imperial attendant; and when he gets well, 
he hopes to prostrate himself in the northern palace. He looks 
forward to making an acknowledgment of the Imperial generosity 
at Court. The King of Min maintained an army for eight months, 
at the Ya-nan mountain, where the men were weary and worn out. 
Three kings with their forces attacked him in concert; and his 
brother Yu-shen, taking advantage of his weakened condition,’ 
accomplished his tragic plot. Up to the present time, the country 
is empty and desolate. An envoy was sent, who showing his 
credentials, requested the, people to name a sovereign; but they 
would not presume to appoint one, and awaited the Emperor’s 
luminous rescript. Thus no part of the enterprise has failed; not 
a single lance has been brought into service; nor has a single 
soldier lost his life. The King of Min has answered for his con- 
duct ; while Southern Yué is imbued with awe. The just conduct 
of the king is made manifest, and the country is preserved in time 
of danger. This is the result of the profound schemes and far- 
reaching thoughts of your Imperial Majesty; a consequence that 
was obvious beforehand. The Emperor has accordingly sent his 
Minister Ts’00 to make known his views to the prince.” 

On this, the Prince of Hwae-nan acknowledged the Emperor’s favour 
in the following words :—“ This achievement is really not surpassed 
by the defeat of the tyrant Kieh by Ching T’ ang (8.c. 1767), or the 
defeat of Tsung by Wan-wang. Your servant Gan presump- 
tuously detailed his crude views; but your Imperial Majesty, 
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instead of visiting him with merited capital punishment, has sent 
the envoy to show him the sacred rescript ; which your servant Gan 
had not before heard. Your servant is unspeakably grateful,” 
On this occasion Yen T’s’0o contracted an intimacy with the Prince 
of Hwae-nan; and on his return to Court the Emperor was greatly 
delighted. While Yen Ts’00 was waiting without occupation, in 
dignified ease, the Emperor asked him regarding his ancestral 
dwelling; to which he replied :—‘‘My family is poor, and ig 
demeaned by dependence on a wealthy friendly relative.” In rep} 
to a question from the Emperor, as to what he wished, he said that 
he desired to be made Governor of Kwei-ke. He was thereupon 
appointed to that post. No good account having been heard of 
Yen Ts’oo for several years, a despatch was forwarded to hi 
saying:—‘‘The Governor of Kwei-ke must have retired to his 
private cottage, wearied with affairs of duty, or thinking of his 
native place, or is gone to attend to the official business of some 
region. Kwei-ke is bounded by the sea on the east; on the south 
it is in close proximity to the Yué tribes; and on the north it 
extends to the great river (Yang-tsze) ; a broad and roomy land. 
For a long period no news has been received. Let the reply be 
according to the ‘Spring and Autumn Annals.’ Do not adopt Soo 
T's’uns’ intriguing policy.” Yen ''s’0o was alarmed, and presented 
a memorial excusing his conduct, in which he quoted the “ Spring 
and Autumn Annals,” to the effect that :—‘‘ The Emperor went to 
reside in Ching. Not being able to serve his mother, he aban. 
doned his dignity ;” adding :—‘“ A subject should serve his prince, 
as a son serves his parents. Your servant Ts’oo deserves death; 
but your Imperial Majesty has forborne to inflict capital punish. 
ment. I wish to consecrate my three years deliberating on im- 
portant state affairs.” An Imperial rescript granted his request; 
and he was consequently retained as an Inner Attendant, to 
compose despatches for strange and unlooked-for emergencies; 
when he composed a eulogistic poem on public service, in several 
tens of stanzas. After this, when the Prince of Hwae-nan came to 
Court, he presented large gifts to Yen Ts’oo, with whom he held 
intercourse and deliberations. When the Prince of Hwae-nan 
rebelled, being in communication with Yen Ts’oo, the Emperor 
treated the latter with leniency, not wishing to inflict capital 
punishment. Chang Tang-tsang, the Chief of the Palace Guard, 
said that if Yen Ts’00, who had free admission to the Inner 
Palace as a confidential Minister, and yet held such private 
imtercourse with the feudal princes, was not executed, it would be 
impossible henceforth to carry on the government. Yen T's’0o was 
ultimately reduced to the trading rank. 
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RAG-BUSHES and KINDRED OBSERVANCES. 
By M. J. WaAtHousE, Esq., F.R.A.S. 


In a paper on “ Non-sepulchral Rude Stone Monuments ” which 
I had the honour to read before the Institute in February, 1877, 
an allusion to the practice of tying pieces of rag to bushes at 
spots where persons had been killed, or died in any unusual 
way, gave rise to some remarks and appeared to excite some 
interest. I have since collected some more instances, and put 
together a few observations on the subject, which I now venture 
to submit. 

The meaning and intention of the custom seem sometimes 
votive and sometimes commemorative, a mark of respect or 
worship, or an offering to avert evil or show gratitude for 
benefits received. The earliest imstance recorded seems to 
approach tree-worship, where Herodotus relates (vii, 31) that 
Xerxes when marching on Greece, encountered in Lydia a plane- 
tree so beautiful that he commanded it to be decorated with gold 
robes and ornaments, and left one of his “ band of immortals” 
to guard it. The historian says this was simply on account of 
its beauty («dédXeos efvexa), but it was more probably an offering 
tosome sacred tree: an object doubtless then, as now, familiar to 
the Persians in their own country. So, too, the Arabian annalist 
of the ninth century, Tabari, relates that the people of Najran in 
Yemen, every year on a certain day assembled round a | 


date-tree outside the city, hung it with rich garments, and offered _ 


prayers to a spirit that spoke to them from the tree.* From 
many passages in the classical writers, it will be sufficient to 
refer to the eighteenth Idyll of Theocritus, where the Spartan 
virgins are represented hanging lotus-wreaths on a plane-tree 
consecrated to Helen, there worshipped as a deity, and to the 
grove sacred to Ceres described by Ovid, in which stood a huge 
and ancient oak, covered all over with wreaths, garlands, and 
ote memorials of vows and evidences of their powerful 
effect. 

In Southern India, besides the custom of tying bits of cloth 
and rags to bushes at spots where men have met with violent 
deaths, a custom also recently noted by correspondents with our 


* Compare Jeremiah x, 3,4. “One cutteth a tree out of the forest; they 
deck it with silver and with gold.” ; 
+ “ Stabat in his ingens annoso robore quercus, 
Una nemus; vittee mediam, memoresque tabelle, 
Sertaque cingebant, voti argumenta potentis.” 
“ Metam.”’ viii, 741. 
VOL, IX. 
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troops in Afghanistan, there is a practice of sticking rags on a 
certain prickly shrub, the botanical name of which I do not 
know, but the prickles have a venomous quality and cause a 
feverish burning, said to be worse at some seasons than others 
to avert which bits of rag are stuck on, occasionally coverin all 
the branches, apparently as a propitiation directly to the bush 
itself, for I could not learn that any spirit was supposed to 
inhabit it. Again, the tombs of Mussulman saints and holy 
men, continually met with in all sorts of localities in India, are 
frequently surrounded with tall upright canes and rods to which 
are attached streamers of many-coloured rags.* 

Another variant, as it seemed to me, of the custom, I once met 
with in a wild sequestered valley at the foot of the Great 
Amemally Mountain-range in Coimbatore, Madras. At. its top 
there is an ancient place of pilgrimage, known as Trimurti, or 
Trinity, Temple. A stream rushes down a steep mountain cleft, 
and where it reaches the plain a great broad boulder, some 
forty feet high, rises from its bed, bearing on one side the indis- 
tinct outlines of three personages seated together. Near this, 
eight stone images are set in a circle, with faces inwards, round 
a fine granite pillar, and close by are some large champaca and 
other flower-bearing trees, to the branches of which are sus- 
pended scores of native sandals or shoes, some old and worn, 
some quite new with elaborately worked and ornamented 
latchets, and some of Brobdingnagian proportions, evidently 
specially made for the purpose. Pilgrims come from afar to this 
spot, which just there is the watershed of the Peninsula, and 
hang up the shoes in evidence of vows accomplished or as 
thank-offerings for wishes granted; the enormous shoes seem 
analogous to the huge candles vowed in Catholic times.f 

On the Himalaya Mountains the MAni or long heaps of stone, 
that form so remarkable a feature, are often stuck over with 
flags and scraps of inscribed paper, and in Tartary and Thibet 
the missionaries Huc and Gabet describe the Oboes, or immense 
cairns, they often encountered, as surmounted with branches 
hung over with strips of cloth on which are written verses; one 
such is figured at page 25, vol. i, English edition. These are 
evidently propitiatory offerings to the mountain spirits. In 


* “ The burial grounds (near Bombay) were full of little flags or pennants, 
like those on a lance.” (Arabia, Egypt, India.” Mrs. R. Burton, p. 128.) 

+ Another variant appears to be a custom of the Garos, immemorially dwellers 
in the deep jungle-tracts on the Eastern border of India. Over each path lead- 
ing into a village a bamboo arch, decorated with tufts of cotton, is at certain 
times raised to propitiate deities. All who enter or quit the village must pass 
— arches. They are as often placed over the door of the house in cases 

sickness. 
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China, pieces of gilded paper are hung upon trees in sacred 

laces, and at periodical times of mourning. Governor Davis 
describes the whole population of towns trooping out to the hills 
to make offerings at the tombs, “leaving behind them long 
streamers of red and white paper to mark the fulfilment of the 
rites; whole ranges of hills sprinkled with tombs may at that 
season be seen covered with these testimonials of attention to 
the departed, fluttering in the wind and sunshine” (Davis's | 
“Chinese,” vol. ic. 8). In remoter Asia and Eastern Europe, 
Strahlenberg describes the Jakuhti of Eastern Siberia as 
“hanging all manner of nicknacks” on their sacred trees, “and 
the Scheremissi by the Volga hanging the hides and bones of 
cattle on their holy trees “ to rot by way of sacrifice in the air” 
(“Description of Northern and Eastern Europe and Asia,” 
pp. 354, 381). In the Journal of this Institute, vol. ii. p. 120, the 
same author is quoted representing the idols of the Ostiaks on 
the Rivers Irtysch and Obi, as “roughly hewn pieces of wood 
hung over with rags.” 

Returning to more civilised regions of Asia, the prevalence of 
the custom in Persia has attracted the notice of travellers for 
centuries. Sir John Chardin, in his “ Travels in Persia, &c., in the 
Seventeenth Century,” often mentions the sacred trees, and in 
particular describes a very ancient plane in one of the King’s 
gardens at Shiraz, to which the people used to come and pray 
under its shade, and hang to its branches garlands, amulets, and 
bits of their garments. The sick, or their friends for them, used 
also to come and stick lights* on it in the hope to recover 
health. Sir John adds that such trees are met with everywhere 
in Persia, and called dirakht-fazel, i.e. excellent trees; one sees 
them, he says, stuck all over with nails for fastening on bits of 
garments. (“On les voit tout lardes de clous pour y attacher 
des piéces d’habillements.” “Travels,” vol. viii. 426-7, ed. Paris, 
1811). At Ispahan too he saw another such plane-tree, “tout 
herissé de clous et de pointes.” This brings to mind the “Stock 
am Eisen,’ the aged trunk, only relict of the sacred grove of 
heathen days, still, I believe, standing in Vienna, into which 
every apprentice starting on his Wanderjahre drove a nail for 
luck.t+ In later times Mr. James Morier, in his “ Second Journey 
through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor” in 1810-20, writes 
(page 239): “Close to the burial-place of a Persian saint grew a 
small bush, upon the branches of which were tied a variety of 
rags and remnants of garments. The Persians conceive that 


* So still done in Livonia. See “ Journal Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. iii, 276. ; 

+ The Romans drove nails into the walls of cottages to avert the plague; and 
in Cornwall and Oldenburg a nail driven with certain observances into an oak 
tree is reported to cure tooth-ache. 
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those rags from their vicinity to the saint acquire peculiar pre- 
servative virtues against sickness, and substituting others, 
take bits away, and tying them about their persons, use them 
as talismans.” This idea was not unknown in Europe in eon- 
nection with holy wells, writing on which Brand, in his 
“ Popular Antiquities,” refers to a prayer of the Roman Church 
used for the blessing of clouts in the way of the cure of diseases, 
Morier, at the passage just quoted, mentions the “ handkerchiefs 
and aprons” brought from the body of St. Paul, which banished 
diseases and evil spirits (Acts xix, 12) as involving the same 
belief.* The habit of tying up bits of rag prevails amongst the 
Mahometans everywhere from India to Palestine, and Captain 
Conder, in “ Tent-work in Palestine” (vol. ii, 233), gives one of 
the most recent notices of it, observing: “ Amongst the peculiar 
religious institutions of the country are the sacred trees, gene- 
rally oaks or terebinths,} with names taken from some Sheikh 
to whom they belong; they are covered all over with rags, tied 
to the branches, which are considered acceptable offerings.”} 

In Africa notices of the custom are more scanty. Mungo 
Park (“ Travels,” p. 65, 8vo. ed.) has a curious account, quoted also 
by Brand, of a great tree called Neema: Taba, “decorated with 
innumerable rags or scraps of cloth,” which persons travelling 
by had tied to its branches, and none now “presumed to 
without offering something.” Park himself, as though emulating 
Xerxes of old, suspended a handsome piece of cloth on one of 
the boughs. I do not remember that any of the more recent 
illustrious band of explorers, from Livingstone to Stanley, 
mentions having observed the custom. In Northern Africa, 
however, Colonel Keatinge noticed “ rags, potsherds, and the like 
trash” strung upon wild olive-bushes near Mogadore, and on 
being unable to obtain an explanation, remarks “a traveller will 
see precisely the like in the West of Ireland, and will receive 


* See, too, 2 Kings xiii, 24, where the touch of Elisha’s grave-clothes revives 
adead man. In medieval times, the clothes of saints daily worked miracles, 
and in 1846 the sight alone of the Holy Coat at Treves cured many afflicted. 

+ The tree planted by the Patriarch Sheikh Abraham (Genesis xxi, 33) was 
eshel—an oak or terebinth. 

t The accounts of Chardin and Morier are curiously confirmed by Mr. Eugene 
— who in his ‘‘ Turkisten,”’ published in 1876, says of the tomb of Zang- 
ata, the patron saint of Tashkend, “ that it looks shabby from the rams’ horns and 
long bits of dirty rag which every pilgrim has felt it necessary to tie there on 
some stick or tree. Old trees, especially old mulberry trees, seem greatly 
venerated throughout Central Asia, and the older and deader they are the more 
bits of rag they have stuck on them, which are symbols of sacrifice” (Vol. i, 
138). 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen also informs me that in 1874 he observed by the high- 
road which crosses the Elburz Mountains by the Khorzam Pass, at a height of 
7,000 feet above the sea, a great number of thorn-bushes covered with rags of 
every colour, which had been left by the muleteers. 
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an equally satisfactory account upon the subject” (“Travels in 
Europe and Africa,” p. 186), but this again was in a Mahometan- 
pled region. 

In the New World there is evidence of the existence of the 
custom from the North to the extreme South. Sir John 
Lubbock (“ Origin of Civilisation,” pp. 196-97) adduces (1) Sir 
J. Franklin’s description of a sacred tree on which the Cree 
Indians had hung strips of buffalo flesh and pieces of cloth; 
and (2) Mr. Tylor’s account of the great cypress in Mexico, its — 
branches covered with hundreds of locks of coarse hair, teeth, 
bits of coloured cloth, rags and morsels of ribbon, “ probably so 
decorated long before the discovery of America ;” and (3) lastly, 
Mr. Darwin’s notice of the remarkable single-standing sacred tree 
in Patagonia, reverenced by all the Indians, with numberless 
offerings, “such as cigars, bread, meat, pieces of cloth, &c.,” 
suspended to its branches by threads.* 

In Australia the custom does not appear to exist, nor yet in 
the South Sea Islands, unless there is something analogous in 
the consecration by tabu, “ which is generally marked by small 
white flags or other signs,” stuck about tabued property (Jarves’ 
“History of the Sandwich Islands,” p. 56). Fruit trees, groves, 
&¢., are also marked as tabued by charms of various sorts hung 
upon them. 

In Europe the rag-tyine habit is and has from time immemo- 
rial been widely spread ; instances of its prevalence throughout 
the British Islands are given in numerous works. Brand in his 
book on “ Popular Superstitions” speaks of rag-bushes existing 
in his day near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and adduces a number of 
instances in Wales and Scotland. These bushes were always 
associated with holy wells, where sick persons bathing or 
drinking left bits of their clothing tied to adjacent bushes as 
offerings ; just as in Persia devotees tie rags to bushes near holy 
tombs. In Ireland the custom probably still exists. 

In the Journal of this Institute, vol. iii, 276, there is a curious 
notice of the survival of tree-worship in Esthonia in our own 
times ; and Boyle, in his “ Historical and Critical Dictionary,” 
quotes a passage from a work on “ Idolatry” by Rubenus, a 
travelling friar, who in 1588 passed through the sacred woods of 
the Esthonians, and saw there “a pine-tree of extraordinary 
height and bigness, the branches whereof were fali of divers 
pieces of old cloth, and the roots covered with bundles of straw. 

* Over an Indian grave by the Fraser river in British Columbia “the dark 
green blankets which had covered the Indians in iife now fluttered in the wind, 
weird-looking ensigns, waiting to be claimed by the spirits of their d 
owners, and on a large branch of the nearest tree hung the heads, hides and 


hoofs of the horses which had carried them through life” (“The Sea of Mount- 
tains,” by M. St. John, vol. ii, 135). . . 
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On asking the meaning he was told that the inhabitants adored 
the tree, and that the women, after a safe delivery, brought 
thither the bundles of hay” (English Translation, 4th vol, 
fulio, sub voce “Rubenus”). Being at Freybourg, in Switzerland 
in September, three years ago, and descending the precipitous 
suvet to the old part of the town, at tlie bottom of the d 

romantic gorge of the Saarine, where the antique houses and. 
embattled wall with its feudal watch-towers give to the 
scene a more old-world aspect than elsewhere in Switzerland, 
I found the market-place en /éte, and in its centre an extraordi- 
narily tall straight fir-tree being raised, with all its branches 
lopped for half their length, and decorated with an infinity of 
flags, pennons, and festoons of moss and flowers. I found that 
this was done annually in commemoration of Duke Berchthold 
de Zeehringen, the half-legendary founder and patron of Freybourg 
in the twelfth century, a mode of showing honour not impos- 
sibly derived from the sacred rag-trees, and tending to support 
Keysler’s opinion that the custom of the Maypole took its rise 
from the desire of the people to do honour to their king, who, 
seldom appearing at other times, made at that season a solemn 
proceasion to the Great Assembly held in the open air. Such 
indeed may have been the origin of “the tall Maypole that 
oerlooked the Strand,”* not far from this Institute, “that 
stinking idol” as the old Puritan writer (Stubbs) styles it, 
“bound about with strings from the top to the bottom, and with 
handkerchiefs and flags streaming on the top.” So that the 
great stationary Maypoles, as well as the smaller still carried 
about, decked with ribbons and gay shreds, may be remotely 
connected with rag-bearing trees and bushes.t Once, too, when 
wandering about St. Blaisen in the Black Forest, where the 
vast Benedictine Abbey recalls so much learned labour, I hap- 
pened to turn up a narrow picturesque ravine that ran inwards 
laterally from the fir-clad valley ; after penetrating this for some 
distance, I observed a narrow path, seeming well-trodden, 
slanting upwards from the bottom. On following this for 
about half the ascent, it passed under a rocky wall in which a 
small niche had been hollowed, containing a plaster group of the 
Crucifixion with the Virgin and St. Mary, defended from the 
weather by a pane of glass let in. Immediately opposite, on 
the other side of the path, stood an aged thorn-bush, from which 
more than one stock had evidently decayed, and on the remaining 


* Pope, “ Dunciad.” . 

+ A very primitive form of the Maypole seems to be the customs of the Garos 
in Eastern India, recorded by Colonel Godwin Austen (“ Journal Anthrop. Inst.,” 
vol. ii, 8392,) of setting up variously carved and peeled posts, to avert sickness or 
ill-luck, and bamboo es, split at the head and opened out to carry offerings. 
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stem and branches, fifteen or twenty pieces of rag and cloth, all 
some shade of red, were tied. I could hardly doubt that this 
was a primitive mark of respect transmitted from Pagan times 
to Christian usage. 

The custom of tying rags and shreds to bushes near wells and 

rings reputed salubrious, once common over England and 
Scotland, is still frequent in France. One instance within my 
knowledge is at Wierre-Effroy, about fifteen miles north from 
Boulogne, where the water of St. Godeleine’s well is held to be 
most efficacious for ague, rheumatism, and all ailments of the 
limbs ; and a quantity of crutches, bandages, pieces of rolls of 
rag, and the like are hung upon the neighbouring bushes as 
thank-offerings and testimonies of recovery ; other springs in the 
neighbourhood are famous for curing ophthalmia, &c.. Perhaps 
it may be too, bold to think that in Boulogne itself may be seen a 
signal instance of the same custom, transformed indeed in manner 
and manifestation, but arising from the same motives. Few 
continental churches are more familiar to the English than the 
Cathedral of our Lady of Boulogne, and many may have won- 
dered at the countless offerings in the shape of hearts, which, 
sometimes homely, often costly in design and material, stud the 
walls of the stately church, and hang upon the sides of the 
splendid chancel that encloses the exquisite marble group of 
the Virgin in the miraculous boat. The Sacred Heart is now a 
favourite symbol of popular devotion; and in gratitude for 
inward healing and consolation, is offered and suspended in a 
thousand churches like shreds upon bushes by the holy wells. To 
such heights may even a commen bush and dirty rags be lifted 
and transfigured by spiritual enthusiasm. 

Another variation, doubtless from the same origin, may be seen 
in the custom prevailing all over Europe, as once in England, of 
offering imitation models of crippled or diseased limbs at: shrines 
of reputed healing efficacy, either in hope of a cure, or in grati- 
tude for health regained. Great concourses of the sick and 
maimed come from afar with these objects, as Heine writes in 
his pathetic poem of “ A Pilgrimage to Kevlaar ”:— 


* And whoso a wax hand offers, 
His hand is healed of its sore ; 
And whoso a wax foot offers, 
His foot will pain him no more.” 


No more remarkable instance of a blending of all these 
customs exists than the shrine of Notre Dame de la Garde, 
venerated by seafaring men throughout the Mediterranean, 
where the Black Virgin looks down from her lofty chapel over 
the town and harbour of Marseilles. The interior presents a 
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perfect forest of ex voto offerings suspended on the walls and 
from the roof,—cast off crutches, models of limbs, anchors, fish, 
and of vessels, ostrich eggs, pieces of rope and rigging, and 
endless pictures commemorating deliverances from storm, battle 
accidents by land, water, sickness and imprisonment,—“ memores 
tabellz,” as multitudinous as ever clustered round the mythic 
Thessalian oak in the grove of Ceres, or were hung, witi 
drenched garments, in the sea-god’s temple.* 

The origin and development of all these observances seem 
traceable to the rag-bushes and rag-trees, common now, and in 
all recorded ages, in every quarter of the Old and New Worlds, 
The beginnings of a custom so universal and so ancient may be 
due to the impulse, especially strong in rude untaught humanity, 
to make some offering or recognition, however trifling, to an 
apprehended supernatural power or presence, in token either of 
respect or of petition for something desired, or of acknowledg- 
ment for a benefit received. Travellers in deserts and waste 
countries, when passing some sacred or haunted spot, with little 
that could be easily spared to offer, might hold shreds tom 
from garments the readiest means of showing some mark of 
recognition, and leave them as substitutes for the complete 

rments and better gifts that custom would otherwise have 
demanded. Poor pilgrims, journeying wearily from afar, might 
come to regard a rag or thread, or crooked pin, a sufficient 
remembrance and representative of the offerings due to the spring 
or tomb whence they expected relief. Partly from necessity, 
and partly from changes of fashion and feeling, any trivial 
objects ready at hand—horns, bones, tufts of hair, shreds, and 
the like—might be used as substitutes, and continued as 
survivals, of more valuable gifts; so there have been ages 
when costly offerings were made at funerals and buried with 
the dead, but these have always had a tendency to change 
and lessen in worth, and at last to be continued in imitations 
or trumpery substitutes. Thus inferior pottery, evidently 
made for the purpose, is often found in barrows of an epoch 
when far better earthenware was manufactured, examples of 
which are also found buried ; and the Chinese, who once offered 
gold vessels and ornaments at ancestral tombs, are now content 
to make them in gilt paper. Indeed, there is a custom general 
throughout China of offering mock food and mock garments 
to ghosts, especially such as have left no relations, or whose 


* “Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo.” 
“ Horat.” lib. i, 5. 
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kindred are too poor to provide the usual offerings, but who, 
if neglected, are apt to be malicious, cause epidemics, and do 
much harm. On the 17th of the 7th month, a ceremony is very 
generally observed, called “ Appeasing the burning mouths,” 
which consists in putting out stale food and cakes and worn- 
out clothing, with invitations above to the “ Honourable Home- 
less Ghosts.” In the same way, with regard to rag-bushes, 

icularly at spots where persons have died by violence, it is 
conceivable the shreds may be survivals of garments and 
offerings once left for the shivering angry ghost. 

It may seem extravagant to surmise that a vestige of an — 
analogous custom may be detected in pre-historic times, though 
it is natural to look there for the beginnings of immemorial 
observances. Explorers have often been surprised at the im- 
mense amount of broken pottery found mixed with the mould 
in barrows and ancient graves. Canon Greenwell, in his ex- 
haustive work on British barrows, often refers to this, remarking 
on the very large quantities of potsherds met with, which 
certainly could not have found their way into the barrows 
accidentally, but seem as if they had been scattered about when 
the mound was being built. Such pottery is always broken, 
apparently made for the purpose, and, he thinks, must have 
symbolised some religious ideas (see pp. 11, 101, 221). 

Perhaps this may be illustrated by a passage in Mr. Stanley’s 
marvellous “ March across the Dark Continent,” where at a spot 
before unseen by Europeans he writes (vol. ii, 453): “Close 
to our camp was a cemetery of a village of Mbinda.. The grave- 
mounds were neat, and by their appearance I should judge 
them to be not only the repositories of the dead, but also the 
depositories of all the articles that had belonged to the dead. 
Each grave was dressed out with the various mugs, pitchers, 
wash-basins, tea-pots, glasses, gin, brandy, and _beer-bottles. 
The various articles thus exhibited, especially the useful articles, 
had all been rendered useless,’—like the broken pottery of the 
barrows and the torn shreds of the rag-bushes. A quaint drawing 
of the graves accompanies the account, and is further suggestive 
of the analogy. It is remarkable that at a recent meeting of 
this Society, Mr. Seebohm described a similar custom existing 
in the remote regions of Central Siberia, where after a funeral 
feast the drinking vessels are broken and thrown upon the 

ve. 
oTo conclude, such is the vitality of primitive customs, that 
though rag-bushes have disappeared from our springs and wells, 
one may venture to think they have of late years re-appeared 
amongst us in another guise; and that the Christmas Trees, 
dressed out with lights, ribbons, streamers, and all sorts of gay 
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and pretty trifles, round which such joyous ceremonials are 
held, may be derived, like the Christmas holly and misletoe 
from ages and observances long passed away, and are but changed 
survivals of the Pagan rag-trees. 


‘Discussion. 


Mr. Keane was able from personal observation to confirm Mr. 
Walhouse’s remarks touching the persistence of these practices in 
various parts of Ireland and elsewhere. He drew attention to 
several analogous customs still prevalent, especially in Munster, 
and acquiesced in the view that many of these superstitions had 
their origin in remote, possibly even pre-historic times. But he 
did not think it would be always safe to build any arguments for 
the affinity of races on the prevalence amongst them of such 
customs. These things may in some cases have easily been 
passed on from tribe to tribe, and so have ultimately made the 
round of the globe, without at all obliging us to assume any 
common relationship between peoples now found practising them. 
Other customs again were doubtless the spontaneous outcome of 
the deeply-rooted sentiment, universal in the infancy of mankind, 
which has been expressed by the term Anthropomorphism; hence 
may well have grown up in many centres independently of any 
ethnical kinship. He dwelt on this point because of the disposition 
often shown by ethnologists to seize upon such common social 
traits as so many proofs of racial affinity. Of all the points 
usually urged in favour of such affinity—physique, language, 
mythology, tradition, superstitions, practices—the last was perhaps 
the least to be relied upon. 

Mr. R. B. Hort, M.R.S.L., referred to the presence of rags 
on a tree near San Antonio in Guatemala. The explanation of this 
form of decoration is that when a male child is born to an Indian, 
the father hastens to this secluded spot, and fastens up the strange 
offering to the woodland deity. This is supposed to ensure strength 
to the child, and enable him in future years to ascend the Cuesta. 
(Whetham’s “ Across Central America,” page 100.) 

Mr. Hype Crarkx said, in confirmation of Mr. Walhouse’s paper, 
that in those parts of Asia and Africa where he had seen rags on 
tombs and bushes, they were applied indifferently by Mussulmans 
and Christians, and that any such object was venerated by either. 
It was not peculiar to any religion nor regarded as sectarian. 
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